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time anywhere... 


the War Between the States new 
element was added the ancient art 
war. The speed with which railroads 
could carry troops places critical 
need, and the volume which they 
could deliver supplies, ammunition and 
food gave armies new dimension 
mobility. 


The enormous military value railroads, recognized 
leaders both North and South, made them coveted prizes 
and prime military targets. Major battles were fought for 
the possession rail lines. 


late May, 1836, Southern Railway predecessor line, 
the South Carolina Canal and Rail Road Company, carried 
Army and Marine Corps units their way 
battle against the Creek Indians and their allies the Creek 
War. Landed from ships Charleston, the troops were 
moved quickly Hamburg, C., marching from there 
the war area Georgia. 


This was the “first time anywhere” that railroad moved 
men and arms point within the strategic boundaries 
theater war. This successful use rail transportation 
troops and supplies led Secretary War, Lewis Cass, 
recommend Congressional attention developing the war 
potential railroads. 


Railroads proved their tactical value beyond question 
the Civil War—often called “the first railroad war.” 
hundred years technological advance, and three wars 
this century, have only added still greater emphasis the 
relationship between America’s railroads and this 
Nation’s military strength. Proudly the Southern that 
“Serves the South” counts itself among them. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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CIVIL WAR RAILROADS— 
INTRODUCTION 


Robert Selph Henry 


Tue AMERICAN has often been called “the first railroad war.” 
that meant the first war which railroads were used, the state- 
ment not strictly correct. Railroads were employed for strategic move- 
ment troops northern Italy the Franco-Sardinian war with Aus- 
tria 1859. Indeed, logistical use railroads existed the mobilization 
United States troops early 1846 the Mexican War, when rail- 
roads made possible shorten the movement the Georgia In- 
fantry the front concentrating the regiment the western border 
the state the navigable waters the Chattahoochee. 

But essence the war 1861-65 correctly called the first railroad 
war. was then that railroads emerged new fact geography and 
new dimension war, affecting all calculations, altering the magni- 
tude mobilization and the timing movements, changing the out- 
come battles and the very shape campaigns, and large measure 
determining the very outcome the great struggle. 

The timely arrival Kirby Smith’s troops from the Valley tipped the 
scales First Manassas. Rail movements from Tupelo Chattanooga 
paved the way for Bragg’s Kentucky campaign, with all its possibilities 
for decisive results. The shift Longstreet’s Confederate forces from 
Virginia north Georgia enabled Bragg win the battle Chicka- 
mauga; the countershift Hooker’s two Federal corps from Virginia 
the vicinity Chattanooga helped make that victory barren. The 
existence single-track line railroads from the Ohio River Louis- 
ville Atlanta, and the ability maintain and operate it, was the foun- 
dation success for Sherman’s Atlanta campaign. 

These, though, are just few the more conspicuous contributions 
railroads success, failure, campaigns and battles. More per- 


Henry needs introduction students the Civil War. His 
The Story the Confederacy and “First with the Most” Forrest have long 
been recognized classics the field. former executive the Asso- 
ciation American Railroads, Colonel Henry has intimate knowledge 
the history the iron horse. Civil War History indeed honored welcome 
him guest editor for this special issue. 
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vasive, and more significant, was their influence the task trans- 
porting men, munitions, and supplies, not only for the military forces 
but also for the daily operations the productive processes the 
warring sections. 

eminently fitting, therefore, that the list special issues 
Civil War History there should one railroads. necessity, such 
issue can cover more than limited range topics. Regrettably, 
has been necessary omit many interesting features this broad 
subject. But contained herein are monographs the most important 
lines the war effort, well treatises the impact railroads 
the Civil War period. 

The thanks the editors, and readers well, due those whose 
contributions make this issue the journal. They have shed new 
light upon vital facet “the first railroad war.” 
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RAILROADS THE CONFEDERACY 


Robert Black, III 


NEAR THE CLOSE THE YEAR 1861, well-known Northerner, man 
some reputation the very ancient science war and the very mod- 
ern science steam transportation, took formal note the impact 
the iron horse upon contemporary military operations. “It cannot 
ignored,” declared, “that the construction railroads has introduced 
new and very important element into war, the great facilities thus 
given for concentrating particular positions large masses troops 
from remote sections and creating new strategic points and lines 

one ever expressed the idea better, and little singular 
recall that General George McClellan never achieved special fame 
for the military use, even abuse, rail facilities. addition, may 
noted that his comments were not applicable the offensive 
operations his own Federal forces the defensive organization 
his Confederate opponents. 

has not been pointed out often enough that the fluvial geography 
southeastern North America strongly favored the Northern war 
effort expense the Southern. The Mississippi River cut the Con- 
federacy fairly twain. The Ohio afforded Mr. Lincoln’s armies 
navigable water base extending for several hundred miles, and its 
famous tributaries, the Cumberland and the Tennessee, provided nat- 
ural corridors that led deep into the heart rebel territory. the east 
the tidewater branches the Chesapeake probed for miles into Con- 
federate Virginia—indeed, the center the Southern capital itself. 
Moreover, the Federal government was position control and 
utilize these waterways, for the great majority American steamboats 
were, the owned Northerners.? 


Dr. served rail transportation officer during World War II. Author 
The Railroads the Confederacy, present associate professor 
history Trinity College. 


War Dept. (comp.), War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official 
the Union Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. 


Stanley Horn, The Army Tennessee (Indianapolis, 1941), 61. 
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consequence, the Federal effort subdue the South proceeded 
more often than not from water base, and perhaps not too much 
assert that the Yankee phase the War the Rebellion was funda- 
mentally amphibious operation. The Confederacy, the other hand, 
was essentially land-based enterprise; could not otherwise for 
power which simply did not possess the vessels with which dominate 
complexity waterways that ran the wrong direction. One may 
carry the point still further: under the circumstances, the new railroads 
were supreme importance the South. Disregarding the uncertain 
factors Northern morale and foreign intervention, they were the 
South’s chief hope for victory. For the Confederates fought defensive 
war upon interior lines, and those lines were rails, and were ade- 
quate, they would offer constant opportunity “getting there first 
with the most” men. But the railroads the Confederacy were not 
adequate—and they were not used adequately. They failed, and with 
them failed the Southern bid for independence. 

1861 eleven seceding states possessed less than 113 separate 
railroad companies. Indeed, they were altogether too separate. Their 
line mileage totaled nearly 9,000, figure which reflected more than 
respectable expansion during the decade just ended.* large proportion 
this trackage was, sure, located along the Atlantic seaboard, 
where Virginia boasted 1,800 miles and Georgia 1,400. But there had 
been good deal construction farther the west, where the figure 
for Mississippi was 797 line-miles and for Tennessee exceptional 
1,284.4 

Statistics like these sound impressive, but further comparison be- 
tween Southern lines and their Yankee counterparts gives some different 
impressions. the seceding states carried out the Union about 9,000 
line-miles railroad, the states which did not secede possessed more 
than 20,000. The seceding states had but single sequence roads be- 
tween the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi River; the loyal states 
boasted four. And the relative weakness the Confederacy lay not 
merely the figures for line mileage; number Northern routes 
already were double tracked, and terms siding and yard facilities 
they were vastly The same may said for motive power 
and rolling stock. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which the 
Civil War period extended only between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
owned more locomotives than did all the carriers secessionist Vir- 
ginia. The largest number cars possessed individual Con- 


Preliminary Report the Eighth Census (Washington, 1863), pp. 236-37. 
American Railway Journal, Jan. 1861. 
Figures for expenditures per mile track are ibid. 
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federate company was 849; the corresponding Northern figure exceeded 

That the Confederacy had access few facilities for the manufacture 
metallic products has repeatedly been stressed historians, and 
with justification. sure, the Tredegar Iron Works Richmond 
was among the more elaborate upon this continent, but was also bril- 
liant exception prove lugubrious rule. Other facilities, like the Nash- 
ville Manufacturing Company, the Forest City Foundry Augusta, the 
Atlanta Rolling Mill, and the Etowah Iron Works the north Georgia 
foothills, were hardly first-class undertakings. Southern industrial de- 
ficiencies were, fact, profound that surprisingly large proportion 
the Confederate manufacturing potential was discovered 
ordinary railroad Some these facilities were indeed rather 
extensive and were capable turning out entire locomotives. The 
Central Georgia was especially proud passenger unit named 
“Thomas Purse,” which put the rails the autumn 1860; con- 
temporary newspaper accounts not only assure the machine’s 
technical merits, but also record that was “splendidly embellished 
with oil 

was the usual practice century ago designate steam loco- 
motive name rather than number. The ragged Confederate land- 
scape consequently was filled with puffing “Virginias,” “Tennessees,” 
and “Louisianas,” and probable that the several “Andrew Jacksons” 
blew off excess pressure fashion altogether worthy their famous 
namesake. Not every designation was appropriate, however. 
melancholy recall that the Central Georgia entered the rebellion 
with “New Hampshire” and “United States”; the embarrassment was 
such that the offending machines had rechristened, respectively, 
“Beauregard” and “Joseph Johnston.” Some companies leaned toward 
nomenclature replete with “Westward Ho’s” and “Southward 
but the most imaginative all seems have been the “Flying 
Nelly” the Western Atlantic—especially when its assignment 
switching duties 

Nearly all Confederate locomotives were the called “American 
Type,” with leading truck four wheels followed four drivers. All 
them, without exception, burned wood; indeed, the procurement and 


See Robert Black, III, The Railroads the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1952), 
pp. 22-24, 304. Hereafter cited Black, Railroads. See also Milton Heath, “Public 
Railroad Construction Southern United States 1861” (Un- 
published dissertation, Harvard University, 1937), 24. 


Savannah Republican, Dec. 31, 1860. 
Black, Railroads, pp. 26-27. 
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preparation such fuel accounted for fair percentage railroad 
operating costs. 1860, for example, the Western Atlantic consumed 
14,000 cords cost $26,000, while the Virginia Tennessee main- 
tained full-time wood agent and kept 30,000 cords constantly 
hand. The South Carolina Railroad was particularly concerned with 
| 


the thermal qualities its trackside timber, and admonished its em- 
ployees select only the best wood for passenger 
More data exists for Confederate engines and cars than for the men 
who ran them. Yet rather clear that positions Southern railroad 
presidents appealed upper-class clientele. John Barbour, 
hunted foxes with full proctocol within sight his Orange Alexan- 
dria. Edmund Fontaine, whose Virginia Central wound past Monticello, 
was distantly related Thomas Jefferson. Peter Daniel, Jr., the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg Potomac, was the eldest son well- 
known justice the United States Supreme Court. Richard Cuyler 
the Central Georgia literally dwelt upon the socially acceptable 
side his own tracks. William Shepherd Ashe, who presided over 
Wilmington Weldon North Carolina, possessed much genea- 
logical prestige one could possibly acquire democratic 
However, the real professionals the Confederate railroad world 
were not the presidents but the superintendents, and their day-to-day 
responsibilities exceeded those their formal superiors, did their 
salaries. Their backgrounds varied: some were graduate civil engineers; 
others began better-than-average blacksmiths; very few could claim 
distinctive pedigree. They seem most all have typified the kind 
success story like think peculiarly American. might 
have been expected situation which placed premium upon me- 
chanical ingenuity, large proportion them came from the North. 
That nearly all them espoused—with notable enthusiasm—the Con- 
federate cause should surprise one who acquainted with the pe- 
culiar behavior Yankees who settled 
road average size, the Virginia Tennessee (about 200 miles 
length) possessed, besides its president and superintendent, resi- 
dent engineer, treasurer, auditor, general freight agent, station 
agents, conductors, baggage masters, locomotive engineers 
men, master machinist, journeymen machinists, car inspectors, section 
masters, bridge carpenters, watchmen, and track laborers. special 
interest note that Southern railroad companies frequently were in- 


Annual Reports, Western and Virginia Tennessee Railroads, 1860; 


Rules and Regulations for the Government the South Carolina Railroad 
ton, 1855), 38. 


Black, Railroads, pp. 26-27. pp.28-29. 
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volved rather intimately with their region’s well-known “peculiar in- 
stitution.” number lines literally owned their track gangs. the 
eve secession, the Nashville Chattanooga and the Raleigh Gaston 
each had devoted more than $125,000 the purchase Negro laborers. 
More commonly, however, Negro slaves were secured rental basis; 
their individual hire varied from $70.00 $140.00 per year, payable, 

From the point view the traveling and shipping public, Southern 
railroad service was not conspicuously satisfactory. the war pro- 
gressed, conditions steadily deteriorated. 1860, the fastest published 
passenger schedule below the Potomac was between Goldsboro and 
Charlotte, North Carolina; averaged just fifteen miles per hour. The 
journey between Nashville and Chattanooga required 
hours. The maximum speed with regular train appears have been 
attained the Louisville Nashville—forty miles per hour. This even 
the patrons regarded more than little reckless, and the well-known 
commercial publisher, DeBow, commented editorially upon 
the “rocking and dancing and jumping” the cars the course 
trip over the 

His nervousness was seconded grim statistics. century ago the 
United States led the world the matter railroad accidents, and 
may fairly asserted that the ordinary deliberation Southern trains 
bore distinct advantage the reduced shock collisions. one 
understood this better than the railroad men themselves, and when 
the summer 1860 President Charles Fisher the North Carolina 
Railroad had occasion record his company’s remarkable freedom 
from serious mishaps, ascribed not much careful operating 

Southern railroad transportation was not only slow and risky; was 
likewise inconvenient. Confederate trackage could stretch the 
imagination termed “system.” The only complete route from the 
Atlantic seaboard the Mississippi embraced the lines seven com- 
panies; numerous points there occurred changes gauge; while 
common width between the rails was guarantee that the facilities 
two supposedly connecting roads actually connected. shipment mov- 
ing through Petersburg, Virginia, was subjected mile drayage, 
premium prices. identical situation existed Richmond, less 
than thirty miles the northward. Indeed, the late Robert Young’s 
famous hog was, the Confederacy, accorded much the same sort 
treatment were ordinary human passengers. And the situation was 


pp. 30-31. pp. 31-32. 
Annual Report, North Carolina Railroad, 1860. 
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worse than the town plats indicated. Even where the tracks two 
companies enjoyed both common gauge and physical union, the 
advantages the through freight car were simply not understood, and 
consignments continued dutifully unloaded and reloaded what 
amounted intercorporate frontiers. 

Few luxuries existed for the traveler. dining cars ran the South- 
ern states. Sleepers were yet experimental that Tennessee car- 
rier felt wise announce the public press that they “were con- 
ducted system the most perfect 

short, obvious that the state the Southern railroad arts left, 
the beginning the Confederate period, good deal desired. 
There clearly was insufficient trackage behind the divisions Bragg 
and Lee and the Johnstons, and did not always run desirable 
direction. should equally obvious that the famous shortages 
the Confederacy should have affected railroad operations more seriously 
than most comparable undertakings. pitted boiler tube could not 
replaced; scorched journal bearing would put boxcar out 
service for months. That many Southern carriers remained operation 
long they did reflects ingenuity high order. For example 
the following report was submitted the superintendent the Sea- 
board Roanoke the stockholders his company the spring 
1862: 


Upon the breaking out the war between the Confederate and United 
States, the Seaboard Road, common with many the railways the South, 
found itself cut off from the source upon which had heretofore depended for 
supplies almost every description. This led attempt the production 
many articles from our own resources, and many respects the attempt 
has succeeded manner that most gratifying. have heretofore used 
exclusively New Bedford whale oil lubricating material. The Negroes 
employed the Company have been fed upon bacon cured Cincinnati. 
The Company has now erected large smoke house, has killed and cured its 
own pork, from the refuse which oil has been prepared that answers 
its purpose admirably. The bacon has been prepared less cost than that 
which the Company has heretofore purchased, and the oil obtained 
low rate, and answers its purpose admirably that not propose here- 
after use any other. The engine Norfolk now running upon chilled tires 
made ourselves, those purchased having failed arrive con- 


sequence the blockade. Even the soap used the Company now made 
its own 


Initiative this kind was means confined the Seaboard 
Roanoke; the performance multitude Confederate railwaymen 


Vicksburg Weekly Whig, Jan. 1861. 


John Robinson, Annual Report, Seaboard Roanoke Railroad, 
Feb., 1862. 
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was nothing less than prodigious. Nevertheless, the iron horse, though 
traveling over interior lines communication, proved inadequate 
the necessities Southern independence. Something failed measure 
up—something more than the incomplete nature the Southern trans- 
portation plant. 

Why the railroads the Confederacy were unable rescue dying 
cause has been discussed more than one volume. Yet certain factors 
should borne mind. First all, the carriers were more concerned 
with their individual welfare than with that the Confederate States. 
sure, the railroad interests the beginning the war laid their 
symbolical all upon the altars Southern patriotism. But when the 
new government approached them several disillusioning months later 
with the request that they interchange their prized rolling stock, they 
countered with thinly disguised rationalizations. When the military sit- 
uation grew worse and the Richmond War Department indicated that 
the rails certain lines should sacrificed maintain certain others, 
every railroad official the Confederacy agreed where the iron 
was come from: the other fellow’s property. And when the Confed- 
erate authorities were driven last dispatch troops seize the 
vital rails, the response the owners ran the gamut from public de- 
nunciation, through legal process, the counter-mobilization the 
local 

Nor was the Richmond government itself blameless. When military 
necessity dictated policies that happened offend certain railroad 
corporations, the Davis administration usually refrained from driving 
the matter home. When William Shepherd Ashe was commissioned, 
July 1861, coordinator rail transportation behind the Virginia 
front, was endowed with powers enforcement. When William 
Wadley, former New Hampshire blacksmith and the best all 
Southern rail technicians, was selected take the place Ashe, 
was given just little authority and was addition placed the 
wrong military department. When reluctant Confederate Congress 
enacted, May, 1863, railroad transportation law with teeth it, 
Jefferson Davis hesitated enforce it. The government ultimately did 
crack down—in mid-March, 

Here singularly vivid example Southern concepts the sanc- 
tity local interests and concurrent translated the level 
private corporate enterprise. And victory rode the rails and the 
waterways behind the columns Grant and Sherman, the railroads 
Dixie bore with them the fatal ghost John Calhoun. 


See Black, Railroads, pp. 200-213. 
pp. 68-70, 109-10, 121-22, 164, 278-81. 
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is, course, good that they did. Despite the startling performance 
the carriers the Federal and disorganized Con- 
federate alike—the iron rail eventually proved less significant 
instrument fratricidal war than way reunion. was, short, 
the true destiny the railroad become, not Northern, not South- 
ern, but American institution continental extent. And though the 
two great traditional sections may not have achieved unrestricted 
traffic ideas, they have been exchanging boxcars their mutual 
profit for commendably long time. 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO— 
FIRST WAR 


Festus Summers 


BALTIMORE AND said the editor the Wheeling 
Intelligencer soon after the secession Virginia, “is deeply sym- 
pathized with. most unfortunate. Its case resembles that the 
amphibious animal that could not live land, and died water. 
position which can neither flesh nor fowl—neither for the 
Government, nor completely with the 

With roots deep slave soil and tendrils reaching into free states, 
the Baltimore and Ohio occupied unenviable position indeed the 
beginning hostilities. 1861 the company operated 513 miles 
line exclusive sidings and second tracks. The entire road lay slave 
territory but close the Mason-Dixon Line. The main stem, 379 miles 
long, extended from Baltimore Wheeling, while the Washington 
Branch, which turned south from the main stem Relay House, tra- 
versed the miles which separated Baltimore and Washington. 

Joined Baltimore street tramways with terminals the Northern 
Central and the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroads, the 
Washington Branch was the last and only link railroad communication 
between the North and the national capital. The Northwestern Virginia 
Railroad, leased the Baltimore and Ohio 1857, branched from the 
main stem Grafton the Ohio River Parkersburg, where con- 
nected river with the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad Scott’s 
Landing. Some eighty miles north Benwood, the main stem reached 
out across the Ohio ferry Bellaire, the eastern terminus the 
Central Ohio Railroad and the southern terminus the Cleveland 
and Ohio. 

The Baltimore and Ohio was Maryland public work. The great ma- 
jority the marketable shares were owned Marylanders, while the 
city Baltimore and the state Maryland held two-fifths the stock 


Chairman the Department History, West Virginia University, Dr. Sum- 


MERS currently revising for republication his highly regarded histo the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Wheeling Intelligencer, Apr. 29, 1861. 
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and controlling majority six the board directors. was not 
accident that the eve the war the railroad planned the estab- 
lishment its own steamship line European port and joined its 
patron Baltimore the effort make that city the chief Southern entre- 
foreign trade.? sure, its Southernism was more dramatical- 
reflected during the John Brown raid Harpers Ferry 1859. 
that event took full meaning few showed greater concern than the 
dynamic president the road, John Garrett, whose spirited coop- 
eration with authorities earned for him and his railway the formal thanks 
the General Assembly Virginia. And Garrett left little room 
doubt what course his company would follow war came. “It 
Southern line,” declared. “And ever necessity should 
which heaven forbid!—it will prove the great bulwark the border, 
and sure agency for home 

Garrett displayed more judicious temper during the ominous months 
that followed the election Abraham Lincoln. the railroad con- 
vention, held Washington, January 24, 1861, joined representatives 
leading railroads the Border States their plea Congress for 
adoption the Crittenden Compromise. That the Baltimore and Ohio 
had come the crossroads with the great border served was also 
illustrated week later when was reported that President-elect Lin- 
coln had abandoned consideration plan travel the Baltimore and 
Ohio route from Wheeling Washington. Rumor had that the change 
plan resulted from hostile atmosphere along the road Virginia 
and Maryland; and the report was spread that these states were 
the brink secession, seaboard shipments from the Midwest via the 
Baltimore and Ohio were canceled rerouted over Northern roads. 
However Garrett might shout down these rumors the handiwork 
the competing Pennsylvania Central, was not until had pledged in- 
demnity for all losses incurred from “political military causes,” that 
measure confidence was restored.* 

The decline through traffic did not become widespread until mid- 
April, 1861, when the secession Virginia became mere formality. 
Garrett repeated his assurance absolute safety travel the road 
and renewed the guarantee compensation for losses avail. Then 
came the report that the Baltimore and Ohio had refused carry 
contingent Ohio volunteers from Parkersburg and Wheeling Wash- 


Virginia Documents, Richmond, 1862), pp. 529, 563. 

Newspaper clipping, 1860, Robert Garrett Papers, Library Congress. See also 
Richmond Enquirer, Feb. 28, 1860. 

New York Herald, Jan. 28, 1861; Baltimore Sun, Feb. 1861; Baltimore Ameri- 
can and Commercial Advertiser, Jan. 22, 1861. See also Report Committee 
the House Representatives, 37th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Washington, 1862), 
614-15. Hereafter cited Report Committees. 
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ington; and arrangements for the movement were almost completed 
April 17, when Garrett canceled the plan because all available cars 
would needed next day the Washington Branch move troops 
from Baltimore Washington. had received notice that least 
men would reach Baltimore over the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad the eighteenth and perhaps equally large 
force over the Northern Central Railroad. 

Despite the imputations disloyalty, Garrett doubt welcomed 
the opportunity cancel the arrangement with the Ohio authorities, 
for the situation along the railway from the Ohio River Baltimore was 
critical the evening April 17. Along with news that Virginia troops 
were marching upon the United States arsenal Harpers Ferry came 
reports hostile and threatening attitude toward the road number 
Virginia the next day, April 18, Garrett received mes- 
sage from the mayor Charlestown, Virginia, warning that the Balti- 
more and Ohio would transport United States troops through Virginia 
its own Garrett needed further vindication for failure 
keep engagements the Ohio, was forthcoming that evening when 
Virginia forces occupied Harpers Ferry, posted guards the railroad 
bridge, and stationed monitor the telegraph office. 

Baltimore events moved quite rapidly. Throughout the evening 
April and the forenoon the following day, Baltimore and Ohio 
general officers worked feverishly complete arrangements for for- 
warding the United States troops Washington. None came until the 
afternoon April 18, when small detachment regulars and some 
Pennsylvania volunteers arrived the Northern Central Station. These 
were transferred the Baltimore and Ohio’s Camden Station without 
incident, although the swelling crowds along the line march were 
obviously hostile. sure, the temper Baltimoreans was put 
stiffer test the following day, the eventful April 19, when the Sixth 
Massachusetts regiment was attacked infuriated mob marched 
from the President Street Station Camden Station, board Wash- 
ington Branch trains. 

These and the events ensuing days brought end trouble 
Baltimore and Ohio officials. They were under suspicion the North 
and South alike. The Secretary War, Simon Cameron, notified Gar- 
rett that the transportation “rebel troops” over his railroad would 
held treasonable Then came ultimatum from John Letcher, 
governor Virginia, warning Garrett that carried Federal troops 


Despard Garrett, Apr. 18, 1861, Garrett Papers. 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Apr. 20, 1861. 
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over the road, will take possession much said road lies 
within the limits this 

Meanwhile, civil authorities seized the initiative Baltimore; and 
conference city officials, attended Governor Thomas Hicks 
Maryland, the decision was reached close streets 
military forces. result, detachments waiting the Pleasant Street 
Station the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad and 
others that arrived the Northern Central Station were returned 
Pennsylvania. That night both the Northern Central and the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroads were cut near the city 

Secretary War Cameron tried pass troops through the city 
April 21, but following conference with Mayor George William Brown 
Baltimore and receipt telegram from Garrett, President Lincoln 
intervened and ordered them back Pennsylvania. Denied the rail route 
through Baltimore, the War Department April opened water 
route from Perryville the Susquehanna River down the Chesa- 
peake Bay Annapolis, thence rail Washington via Annapolis 
Junction. The land route, embracing the whole the Annapolis and Elk 
Ridge Railroad and twenty-two miles the Washington Branch the 
Baltimore and Ohio, was constituted military railway and placed 
under the supervision Thomas Scott, vice-president the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Garrett was now another dilemma. permitted southbound 
trains leave Baltimore, they would surely held for service the 
military railway. the other hand, obtained assurance that these 
trains would not molested, there was strong probability that seces- 
sionist sympathizers Maryland would not permit them 

Every effort Garrett obtain from the War Department safe 
conduct for his trains the Washington Branch was met curt 
refusal the ground that the entire capacity the military railway 
was needed for troop was not until May two days 
after Federal forces commanded the redoubtable General Ben- 
jamin Butler occupied Relay House, that permission was granted 
and trains between Baltimore and Washington again ran schedule. 
was also left the realistic Butler re-establish the broken railway 
connections Baltimore. May 18, moved into the city and occu- 


8U.S. War Dept. (comp.), War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official 
Records the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. 
LI, pt. 21. Hereafter cited and, unless otherwise stated, all references 
are Ser. 

The Garrett contain many threatening letters from Confederate sym- 
pathizers. OR, II, 617; Baltimore Sun, Apr. 29, May 1861. 
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pied Federal Hill. The Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore and the 
Northern Central railroads were now repaired and reopened, the latter, 
which Secretary Cameron had personal interest, government 
Connections with the Baltimore and Ohio were promptly 
restored. The United States now possessed all-rail route between 
Washington and points north. 

Meanwhile, the Baltimore and Ohio had fared well with the Virginia 
authorities. Although Governor Letcher had warned that the road must 
not used the prejudice Virginia, was equally determined 
maintain and promote cordial relations with Maryland. Arrangements 
acceptable both the railroad and the commonwealth were quickly 
concluded, with the result that regular passenger, freight, and mail 
service from the Ohio was maintained throughout the greater part 
May. Flour from Shenandoah Valley mills for the Baltimore market 
and long trains steam coal from the Cumberland mines for the United 
States navy went unmolested the seaboard. Prior the occupation 
Relay House the Federals, free exchange both military and 
civilian merchandise existed between Baltimore and Harpers Ferry, 
and included consignment muskets sent the Virginians com- 
patriots 

Small wonder that Edgar Thompson wrote Secretary Cameron 
April 23, that “The War Department should once destroy, has 
not already done so, the bridges the main stem the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad high The veteran general-in- 
chief the army, Winfield Scott, concurred, and reconnaissance was 
made scouts sent out from Chambersburg General Robert Pat- 
terson ascertain “the means breaking two bridges somewhere 
below Frederick.” Yet Scott thought better the matter when found 
the bridges closely guarded. The Lincoln administration then decided 
upon the occupation and control the line 

The hour had also arrived when considerations moment elsewhere 
brought the Baltimore and Ohio closer the center the stage. Espe- 
cially strategic was Trans-Allegheny Virginia, which looked out upon 
300 miles the Ohio River. With the Virginia panhandle counties 
reaching that stream the latitude Pittsburgh and within seventy 
miles Lake Erie, this northernmost salient the projected Con- 
federacy was both threat the loyal states Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and peril the corridor which united East and West. 


Robert Leonard, “The Rivalry between the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads through the Civil War” (Unpublished thesis, West Virginia 
University, 1959), 57. 

12R. Johnson and Buel (eds.), Battles and Leaders the Civil War 
(New York, 1884-87), 123. OR, Il, 597. 609. 
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Obviously the key the western Virginia salient was the Baltimore 
and Ohio main stem and its auxiliary, the Northwestern Virginia Rail- 
road, with their widely separated terminals the Ohio Wheeling 
and Parkersburg, respectively. Little wonder that General Robert 
Lee, commander the Virginia forces, early initiated “military opera- 
tions for the protection the terminus the railroad the Ohio 
river” ordering mobilization the militia railroad points, espe- 
cially the Ohio and the strategic rail junction 
command these forces, assigned Colonel George Porterfield with 
authority muster volunteers for railroad defense. But Lee and his 
advisers had calculated without full knowledge conditions north 
the Great Kanawha River, where some counties military property 
belonging the state had been appropriated Unionists, while 
others militia companies had defected newly formed Federal organi- 
zations. Nevertheless, Colonel Porterfield showed keen disappointment 
when alighted from westbound train Grafton May and 
found troops. Yet was able concentrate small force there 
within fortnight, while Lee sent supporting detachment cavalry 
from Staunton with supply small arms. However dark the prospect 
appeared mid-May, the more visionary secessionists believed that 
Porterfield would able time augment his numbers 5,000 and 
occupy both branches the railroad the Ohio 

Rightly alarmed, Union men northwestern Virginia now appealed 
General George McClellan, who commanded the United States 
Military Department the Ohio with headquarters Cincinnati, urging 
armed protection for the Union element and the railway network. Ap- 
parently while General Scott considered sending McClellan’s forces 
down the Mississippi inaugurate the “Anaconda Policy,” McClellan 
was planning their deployment along the upper Ohio open the half- 
closed East-West corridor. The Department the Ohio was extended 
May embrace western Virginia the Allegheny divide; but 
was not until Virginia had balloted the ordinance secession and 
had obtained the tacit consent Scott that McClellan took his first 
step checkmate Lee. Then strengthen his weak outposts the 
Ohio River, moved brigades Marietta and Bellaire. 

Without the means challenge crossing the Ohio, Porterfield 
anticipated next move May 25, when directed Colonel 
William Willey proceed with detail picked men “on the next 
train” and destroy the bridges the Baltimore and Ohio main stem 
“as far west That evening the Confederates demolished 


pp. 788, 790-91. 
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the bridges which spanned Buffalo Creek Mannington and Farming- 
ton, while another party sent out Porterfield two days later burned 
bridges and trestles, removed tracks, and obstructed tunnels the 
Northwestern Virginia Railroad. Thus began war upon the rails that 
would write new chapter military and railroad history. 

With the issue joined, McClellan directed Colonel Bejamin Kelley 
the loyal Virginia Infantry Wheeling, move May to- 
ward Fairmont, repair the railroad advanced, and post guards 
the important bridges. Colonel James Irvine, commanding the 16th 
Ohio Infantry Bellaire, was directed cross the Ohio Benwood 
cooperate. Orders were likewise dispatched Colonel James 
Steedman, who commanded the 14th and 18th Ohio Volunteer regi- 
ments Marietta and Athens, proceed Parkersburg and from 
there via the Northwestern Virginia Railroad Grafton. 

Meanwhile, the Federal forces were closing upon him, Porterfield 
appealed for assistance Brigadier General Joseph Johnston, who 
had succeeded Colonel Thomas Jackson command Harpers Fer- 
ry. But Johnston could give aid, and May Porterfield withdrew 
Philippi, eighteen miles south Grafton, sadly aware the part 
the Baltimore and Ohio had played his discomfiture. “The railroad 
unquestionably used the company against us,” informed Vir- 
ginia’s adjutant general, “and may obligated, for the safety the 
command Ferry, make further destruction 

Just the superiority the railroad over the turnpike logistical 
agency had been demonstrated the move upon Grafton, the next 
turn events was dramatize its potential tactical agency. In- 
deed, even before the Federals had reached Grafton, McClellan had 
assigned Brigadier General Thomas Morris the Indiana militia 
command the Union forces northwestern Virginia, with orders 
cross the Ohio Bellaire and join Kelley with supporting troops. 
Meanwhile, upon recommendation his aide-de-camp, Colonel Fred- 
erick Lander, McClellan forwarded additional regiments over the 
Northwestern Virginia Railroad; consequently when Morris assumed 
command Grafton June had more than 4,000 men his 
command. Already Kelley had evolved plan attack which con- 
templated the movement 1,900 infantry over the Baltimore and Ohio 
Thornton, six miles east Grafton, and circuitous thirty-mile march 
south from that point the rear the Confederate position Philippi. 
Morris promptly approved; but with brigade Clarksburg and other 
units coming up, decided delay operations one day order 
synchronize frontal attack with enveloping movement. 

Morris moved troop trains out the Grafton yards mid-fore- 
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noon June their way Harpers Ferry—and 
dispatched others that evening opposite direction toward Clarks- 
burg, became the first field commander use railroad tactical 
maneuver. Within the hour forces had detrained Thornton, 
and noon the rear guard the expedition had disappeared into the 
overshadowing forest which blanketed the hills the south. Morris 
turned again the railroad sundown when sent Colonel Ebenezer 
Dumont with second column over the Northwestern Virginia Web- 
ster, five miles west Grafton. Joined Webster troops from 
Clarksburg, Dumont’s men arrived Philippi the appointed hour 
next morning only stumble upon the Confederate pickets before 
Kelley, who had entered Philippi the wrong road, could close the 
avenue retreat. force arrived time take part the battle 
but too late intercept Porterfield’s command, which retreated with 
little more than property loss Beverly, fifty miles south Grafton. 

But the railroad was not safe, for roads still lay open raiding parties 
and there was ever-present danger civilian sabotage. McClellan ac- 
cordingly placed the Baltimore and Ohio under the guard forty-eight 
companies. Detachments one two companies were stationed 
bridges and tunnels, but protect the Cheat River bridge Rowles- 
burg, McClellan assigned entire regiment. further security 
measure, military authorities removed number railway employees— 
some avowed secessionists, others believed be. This action jeop- 
ardized the efficiency the railroad, was said, that President Garrett 
sent responsible official from Baltimore assist “putting the right 
men the right troops extended their control 
the road the Maryland boundary atop the Alleghenies, Colonel 
Lew Wallace marched into Cumberland June with his gaudy 11th 
Indiana Zouaves; three days later General Patterson occupied Hagers- 
town with Federal force 18,000. 

Obviously the prospect early junction McClellan and Patter- 
son along the upper Potomac was matter concern the Confederate 
high command; for with the Baltimore and Ohio now open from the 
Ohio River the eastern foothills the Alleghenies, Union troops from 
the west could debouch from the mountain passes into the Shenandoah 
Valley support invasion from Maryland. 

Lee moved promptly meet this threat. After the Philippi debacle 
augmented his forces Beverly and sent Brigadier General Robert 
Garnett, West Pointer, occupy high ground Rich Mountain and 
Laurel Hill astride improved turnpikes leading the Baltimore and 


Garrett McClellan, June, 1861, McClellan Papers. See also statement 
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Ohio Railroad. From these positions Garnett planned early move 
against the Cheat River bridge Rowlesburg. “The rupture the 
railroad Cheat River,” said Lee, “would worth 

With the railroad thus menaced McClellan—still his headquarters 
near Cincinnati—took the field person. arrived Grafton 
June 21, only learn that his orders directing the establishment the 
railroad guard Rowlesburg had not been fully obeyed. Scarcely less 
vulnerable the same zone defense were the mile-long Kingwood 
tunnel Tunnelton and the lofty Tray Run viaduct overlooking the 
Cheat River canyon near Rowlesburg. Convinced that Morris could not 
effectively coordinate railroad defense and other duties, McClellan re- 
lieved him and assigned the railroad duty Brigadier General Charles 
Hill, who was made directly accountable the department com- 
mander. McClellan emphasized the necessity extending and strength- 
ening fortifications along the Cheat River, and articulate these dis- 
positions authorized Hill increase the force the area 1,000 men. 

The curtain next lifted upon McClellan riding out Clarksburg 
play his final role “Napoleon the West.” Inching their way forward, 
through uncertain country, his forces under Brigadier General Wil- 
liam Rosecrans turned the Confederate left after sharp engagement 
Rich Mountain, July 11, and two days later compelled the surrender 
what remained the demoralized force. Garnett fell back from 
Laurel Hill toward the highway junction Beverly. Hearing that the 
town was swarming with Union troops, retraced his steps with the 
hope reaching the road that led northeastward the Northwestern 
Turnpike Red House, Maryland. Pursued Morris, Garnett was 
overtaken and killed July rear-guard action Corrick’s Ford 
(now the town Parsons, West The remnant his army, 
some 3,000 strong, extricated itself but lost most its artillery, while 
the Union commander abandoned the pursuit because lack rations 
and fatigue his troops. 

Meanwhile the military world was witnessing the first use rail- 
road combat maneuver. Indeed, Garnett’s intentions became ob- 
vious, McClellan evolved plan intercept the flying Confederates 
who were headed toward General Hill’s railroad outposts the Cheat 
River area. July telegraphed Hill concentrate all available 
forces along the railroad and move with all dispatch “to cut off their 
This order, which did not reach Hill July 13, 
was transmitted immediately Colonel James Irvine Rowlesburg 
and regimental commanders Clarksburg, Parkersburg, Fairmont, 
and Wheeling, directing them move immediately Oakland, Mary- 
land, ten miles north Red House. The troops were widely dispersed 
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along both lines the road, and precious time was lost not only the 
tedious stages concentration men and cars but also dispatching. 
Some conductors, was said, emphatically refused move their trains 
because fear Nevertheless, Hill managed start 600 
men two trains from Grafton Oakland ten that night. 
But failed make immediate contact with Irvine, who had moved 
ahead from Rowlesburg and occupied the Northwestern Turnpike with 
force 1,000 men. 

sure, was Irvine rather than Hill who played the leading part 
the comedy errors that followed. Although fully aware that the 
Confederates were retreating over the Horseshoe Run Road, which 
forked Texas Corners provide both eastern and western exits 
the Northwestern Turnpike, Irvine took position West Union (now 
Aurora, West Virginia), the junction point the western exit. There 
was the morning July 14, when approximately un- 
molested Confederates entered the Northwestern Turnpike eight miles 
east Red House. The retreating enemy had escaped through the open 
front door while the sleeping Federals guarded the unused side window. 
Arnold von Winkelried, Irvine had apparently spurned the oppor- 
tunity fight holding action without information the whereabouts 
Hill and the supporting troops expected rail. 

The greater part the responsibility for the failure the expedition 
must therefore attributed the fumbling inexperienced officers 
operating unfamiliar ground with raw troops—and perhaps indif- 
ferent maps—not mention the eleven-hour delay transmitting Mc- 
Clellan’s orders. true there were avoidable delays the railroad— 
some explicable, some inexplicable—but having delivered sizable re- 
inforcement Oakland during the night July 13-14, and additional 
regiments which brought the Union strength Oakland 4,000 
the evening the fourteenth, the locomotive had proved itself superior 
substitute for the cavalry 

Failure the Federals intercept the demoralized enemy marked 
the end McClellan’s western Virginia campaign. When called 
Washington assume higher command following the Bull Run disaster, 
his forces held undisputed possession Trans-Allegheny Virginia north 
the Great Kanawha River, his outguards covered strategic mountain 
passes, and controlled the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from the 
Ohio River the Confederate defenses along the upper Potomac. 

There Confederate leadership had long since reversed its policy 


George Turner has stated that there were “plenty engines and cars, and 
the run from Grafton Oakland need have required more than two hours.” 
Victory Rode the Rails (Indianapolis, 1953), pp. 84-85. 
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passing regular traffic over the road into Union lines. There too the 
indomitable Thomas (Stonewall) Jackson had played the main role 
act scarcely calculated endear him the Baltimore and Ohio 
management. From Point Rocks, Maryland, twelve miles east 
Harpers Ferry, Cherry Run, thirty-two miles west, the Baltimore and 
Ohio was double-tracked. The coal tonnage the main stem was im- 
moderately heavy, train after train threaded the eastbound track 
toward the Chesapeake day and the night traffic filled the air with 
the strain panting locomotives returning empty cars Cumberland. 
Whatever the pretext, Jackson gave notice about May that all night 
traffic except regularly scheduled passenger trains must cease. Garrett 
had scarcely complied when received second notice from Jackson, 
complaining that the daytime schedule interfered with necessary mili- 
tary routine and directing all freight trains pass Harpers Ferry day 
between the hours eleven and one. 

For days during these appointed hours this portion the Baltimore 
and Ohio was one busiest railroads America. Then Jackson posted 
his actors for the climax, Captain John Imboden crossed the 
Potomac Point Rocks May 23, with orders permit only west- 
bound trains pass, and Colonel Kenton Harper, who commanded the 
5th Virginia Infantry Cherry Run, received instructions clear only 
eastbound traffic. Thus when the double track was closed the ap- 
pointed hour noon, the scoop was complete. During the single hour 
the Virginians bagged locomotives and more than 300 cars. Within 
the limits their operations also were the railroad shops Martins- 

properly, Confederate military authorities attached singular 
importance the bulging salient traversed the Baltimore and Ohio 
from Harpers Ferry the eastern foothills the Alleghenies Pied- 
mont. Lee consequently sent more experienced commander, Brigadier 
General Joseph Johnston, replace the little-known Jackson. Unlike 
Jackson, who had advised that Harpers Ferry “should defended with 
the spirit which actuated the defenders Thermopylae,” Johnston pro- 
posed evacuate the town and dispute the passage the Potomac 
front Martinsburg. Lee approved Johnston’s plan, sent him reinforce- 
ments and, already noted, dispatched General Garnett the Trans- 
Allegheny hold McClellan. Johnston was also granted full power 
destroy much the Baltimore and Ohio should deem judicious 

Consequently, Patterson approached the Potomac mid-June, 
Johnston completed preparations for the evacuation Harpers Ferry. 
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Commandeering number Baltimore and Ohio cars, dismantled 
the machinery the United States Arsenal and sent with ordnance, 
quartermaster supplies, and troop baggage Winchester over the Win- 
chester and Potomac Railroad. Meanwhile destroyed the highway 
bridges over the Potomac between Point Rocks and Williamsport. 
Finally, his last unit marched out the Charlestown road June 15, 
demolished the long Baltimore and Ohio bridge across the Potomac 
Harpers Ferry. Nor was this all. Concurrently with rumor that Mc- 
Clellan’s advance had reached the summit the Alleghenies, de- 
tached two regiments under Colonel Hill with orders proceed 
Romney; and the special request President Davis, sent Colonel 
Angus McDonald with cavalry troop what turned out 
bootless venture against the Cheat River bridge. 

The evacuation Harpers Ferry signaled acceptance the Con- 
federate command concept certainly new war upon the rails. For 
Johnston had scarcely reached Bunker Hill the Valley Turnpike when 
dispatched Jackson’s brigade the Potomac. few days after Jack- 
son returned Martinsburg, the Confederates decided destroy the 
road its entirety and appropriate such its property might 
used Southern railways. The Confederate War Department sent 
agent from Richmond select the best rolling stock and machinery 
and supervise its removal the Manassas Gap Railroad Strasburg. 
The details destruction were apparently left the ingenuity 
Jackson. 

With characteristic thoroughness the Confederate commander began 
his work Thursday, June 20, 1861. the impounded rolling stock 
which had crowded the tracks the vicinity Martinsburg since May 
23, the Confederates destroyed engines and approximately 300 cars. 
“It was sad work,” Jackson wrote his wife, “but had orders 
and duty was obey.”26 

Quickened local resentment, the pro-Union press, local and na- 
tional, made much the loss public work which the state 
Maryland and the city Baltimore possessed both financial and 
civic interest. Baltimore merchants saw the event the permanent 
passing once lucrative Western trade. Described “unjustifiable 
and needless vandalism,” the event afforded excellent opportunity 
mold wavering public opinion 

July Patterson’s army crossed the Potomac and the Confederates 
fell back the Valley Turnpike toward Winchester. Patterson’s ad- 


Hungerford, The Story the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad (New 
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vance gave the Federals undisputed possession the Baltimore and 
Ohio from Harpers Ferry Cumberland, and for almost month that 
part the road remained Union hands. The Confederates the 
meantime had put practical use the Baltimore and Ohio rolling stock 
they had commandeered Harpers Ferry and sent Winchester. 
Much they conveyed over the Valley Turnpike Strasburg, where 
was placed service the Manassas Gap Railroad. was this sup- 
plement Baltimore and Ohio cars that enabled Johnston move his 
army east the Blue Ridge with comparative ease and throw upon 
the field Bull Run good time. 

However short the period Union protection, the company made 
extensive repairs, opened the line from Point Rocks Harpers Ferry, 
and took steps rebridge the Potomac the latter point. But following 
defeat east the Blue Ridge, the Confederates swarmed 
back the lower Valley, and the Federals decamped Maryland, 
leaving hundred miles the railroad Confederate caprice. 

the Confederates reoccupied the railroad from Harpers Ferry 
the North Branch bridge, they resumed their work destruction 
track and removal locomotives and machinery. With thirty-two draft 
horses hitched single wagon, was said, they transported even the 
heaviest engine over the Valley One the finest, the story 
goes, was reconditioned and assigned passenger service the Weld- 
Railroad under the pseudonym “Lady Throughout the 
late summer and early autumn Confederate detachments demolished 
bridges and culverts, took tracks and crossties, and burned depots, 
station houses, and platforms—while Union commanders stationed 
nearby Hagerstown and Frederick made serious effort recross 
the Potomac. 

Military authorities Washington likewise stood aloof and seemed 
indifferent. Not until autumn, when the Potomac River was closed 
the Confederates and the United States felt sharply the effects traffic 
congestion its trunk line railroads, did the attitude change. 

Obvious transportation needs the West, the need steam coal for 
the navy and gas coal for Washington, well relief for the army from 
high costs and “ruinous delays the concentration its troops,” argued 
eloquently for the immediate reopening the Baltimore and Ohio. 
Strong appeals were made the Secretary War and other Cabinet 
members urging the army move. John Garrett, vocal Union 
partisan least since the destruction large part his rolling 


Diary Sara Morgan McKown, Aug. 22, 1861 (used permission Mrs. 
Sarah Morgan Gordon). 
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stock, added strength the argument gave notice that the Balti- 
more and Ohio itself would bear the entire expense reconstruction. 
further argument was needed, was supplied October, when the 
Confederates erected batteries the right bank Potomac Quantico 
Creek, Cockpit Point, and Shipping Point, effectively cutting off water 
communication between Washington and the Atlantic. result the 
daily freight business the Washington Branch Railroad, which 
eraged not more than twenty cars during preceding months, now ex- 
ceeded four For two months, beginning January, 1862, 
when both the Potomac River and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal were 
closed, the Washington Branch was very real sense Mr. 
lifeline. 

The War Department was slow move and its inaction was promptly 
laid the door Secretary Cameron, who was charged with “conniving 
the disability” the Baltimore and Ohio. The charges were based 
the fact that Cameron and members his immediate family owned 
large interests the Northern Central Railroad, auxiliary the 
Pennsylvania Central, which connected Harrisburg and Baltimore and 
the time held monopoly the western traffic and from 
more. Cameron was further charged with fixing rates and schedules 
government shipments from Philadelphia Baltimore the interest 
the Pennsylvania Central and Northern Central route against the 
more direct Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 

Finally stirred action October, 1861, the War Department cre- 
ated the Department Harpers Ferry and Cumberland, which 
assigned force 1,000 troops for use along the railroad. the mean- 
time Brigadier General Benjamin Kelley concentrated force 
3,000 New Creek and drove the Confederates out Romney 
October 26. There was position both cover the railroad along 
the eighty-mile front from New Creek Hancock and threaten Win- 
chester, the key the eastern half the salient. With military pro- 
tection Baltimore and Ohio workmen promptly repaired the North 
Branch and Patterson Creek bridges and opened the line Green 
Spring, sixteen miles east Cumberland. Bridges over the South Branch 
the Potomac and the Little Cacapon and the Great Cacapon rivers 
were likewise restored, and December 16, the first trains steamed 
into Hancock, fifty-five miles east Cumberland. early November 
26, Garrett indicated that both men and materials were being held 
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readiness for work the eastern end the “burnt district” and only 
awaited military 

Despite the best efforts Union commanders, the fortunes the 
Baltimore and Ohio were again destined change. For the appoint- 
ment October the ubiquitous Stonewall Jackson, now major 
general, command the newly created Valley District with headquar- 
ters Winchester marked the resumption the Confederate scorched- 
earth policy the railroad district. Not only did Jackson occupy the 
Baltimore and Ohio his immediate front but December 1861, 
his men had removed practically all the double track between Harp- 
ers Ferry and Martinsburg and seven and one-half miles one the 
tracks west the latter point. the opening 1862 they had removed 
all tracks and the telegraph west Back Creek. The Confederates 
stacked and burned the crossties the right way; but they took most 
the rails, “all high English grade,” Harpers Ferry and Martins- 
burg for use Southern Next, prevent the junction 
converging Union forces and compel the evacuation Romney, Jack- 
son moved the last days December with 9,000 men the top the 
salient, drove Brigadier General Lander’s force 5,000 out Bath 
(now Berkeley Springs), and occupied the railroad which there par- 
alleled the Potomac. 

Unable cross the Potomac, Jackson next marched Romney with 
plans cut the railroad New Creek and move against Cumberland. 
occupied Romney January 13, 1862. Before could resume the 
offensive, rough weather set and was compelled conclude op- 
erations for the winter. After assigning Brigadier General Loring 
command Romney and posting his battalions strategically else- 
where the salient, Jackson returned with the “Stonewall Brigade” 
Winchester. Aided officers and men, Loring used both military and 
political channels persuade the Confederate Secretary War 
order the evacuation Romney. The upshot the affair was not only 
the reoccupation Romney the Federals under Lander February 
but also the retirement the Confederate force from Bath, thereby 
again enabling the railroad company open its line Hancock. 

The subsequent Federal advance into the lower Shenandoah was 
rapid. February 24, General Nathaniel Banks moved from Fred- 
erick and crossed the Potomac Harpers Ferry. The occupation 
Winchester Union forces March resulted the expulsion 
the last Confederate detachment from the vicinity the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. The company immediately pressed the work repair 
and reconstruction, and the road was opened through traffic 
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March 30. was estimated that 3,800 cars passed over the Harpers 
Ferry bridge the first day. Through passenger service from Parkers- 
burg and Wheeling Baltimore was resumed April 

Again Union hands, the Baltimore and Ohio became fair prize for 
the Confederates. With connections leading the industrial Northeast 
and others the agricultural West—providing the one hand “manu- 
factories” and the other “forage and commissary 
more and Ohio was “equivalent two Nor would the Con- 
federates overlook the fact that the long coal trains which crawled east 
from the Cumberland yards carried warmth hostile people and 
power merciless navy. 

The reaction the Confederate and Virginia governments 
unbroken Baltimore and Ohio system was bluntly stated Governor 
John Letcher message the Virginia General Assembly: “The 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad has been positive nuisance this state, 
from the opening this war the present time; and unless its manage- 
ment shall hereafter friendly hands, and the government under 
which exists part our Confederacy, must Little 
wonder that Confederate editor later the war, lamented that 
“our corps sappers and miners, instead exploding their mines forty 
yards without the enemy’s works, could put ton two gunpowder 
into the Kingwood and Boardtree tunnels—if they could blow the 
shafts, apply fougasses the arched masonry, and bring down the whole 
interior these important works, would some small atonement 
for the folly ever having permitted its 
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THE RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG 
AND POTOMAC, 1861-1865 


Charles Turner 


WAR BETWEEN THE was the first four wars which the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad played outstand- 
ing role. Chartered 1835, the road ran from Richmond the Potomac 
River via Fredericksburg. not only provided transportation between 
Washington and Richmond but also connected with major lines running 
south and west Virginia’s capital. Moreover, the railroad was vital 
north-south approach the capitals the opposing governments, and 
afforded almost ideal means for carrying troops and supplies and 
from the strategic area through which passed. 

From the outset the war both sides realized the value the 
1861 eleven locomotives the line pulled 134 cars various 
types over seventy-five-mile track. The railroad had capital more 
than $2,000,000. Virginia controlled 2,752 shares the company’s stock; 
the city Richmond owned 2,300 shares. The remaining stock was 
the hands London financiers and out-of-state residents. president 
and four directors, elected annually the stockholders, were the chief 
officers the line. Prior 1861, the semiannually paid 
per cent dividend its 

The road had able leadership from its inception. The Robinson family 
(of furnished presidents, engineers, and superintendents prior 
the War between the States. Peter Daniel, Jr., was president when 
the war started. His re-election throughout the war years reflected his 
ability. His spirit was best shown 1861, when declared: “What- 
ever sacrifices profit convenience may called upon incur 
either company citizens not doubted that they will 
cheerfully borne the price the independence and welfare coun- 


professor history Washington and Lee University. 


the author Chessie’s Road, history the Chesapeake Ohio Rail- 


1Charles Turner, “Virginia Railroads, (Unpublished disserta- 
tion, University Minnesota, 1946), 185. 
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try and future peace and labored tirelessly keep the 
line open for business, and the process suffered drastic reduction 
personal income. 

The next most important positions were those superintendents 
transportation and upkeep, held the war years Samuel Ruth and 
William Bragg, respectively. them came countless complaints over 
lack service and high rates. When the war ended, Major 
Myers served civil engineer rebuilding bridges and track beds. 
Myers was novice, for the 1850’s had worked with Claudius 
Crozet the construction the Virginia Central’s Blue Ridge 
—the largest tunnel the United States the time. well did Myers 
serve the that the company subsequently named him general 
superintendent and president. 

Other personnel included the faithful treasurer, MacMurdo, 
and 190 individuals who served conductors, train engineers and fire- 
men, baggage men, mechanics, inspectors, carpenters, unskilled laborers, 
and depot agents Fredericksburg, Milford, Pole Cat, 
Chesterfield, Junction, Ashland, and Richmond. 

The question securing skilled and unskilled labor was important 
problem for Southern railroads 1861-65. Besides the demand for 
higher wages, raids took off the Negroes while conscription drained off 
the white labor supply. Railroad employees were not excused from mili- 
tary service, and the usual procedure was replace all types help 
with disabled veterans. This continued until President Peter Daniel, 
Jr., presented the Confederate Congress January, 1864, remon- 
strance against indiscriminate conscription railroad employees. The 
War Department was asked take the matter and grant the rail- 
roads some measure relief. The Confederate Congress passed act 
the spring 1864 exempting from military service certain number 
skilled laborers for railroad duty, but with provision that these men 
might called back into service emergency This problem 
insufficient manpower remained spite this act, and many were 
the advertisements for help published local newspapers. 

Slaves, used limited extent, proved difficult keep camp 
away from Federal raiders. 1862 the company had 120 slaves who 
worked under colored foremen machine hands section gangs. 
They either were owned outright the company were hired 
annual basis from planters along the right-of-way. The state legis- 
lature tried several times impress Negroes into railroad service; 


Twenty-eighth Annual Report the Board Public Works the General 
Assembly Virginia (Richmond, 1861), 250. Cited hereafter 28th 

Daily Dispatch, Jan. 12, 1864; Annual Report the Stockholders 
Meeting the Virginia Central Railroad, 1864 (Richmond, 1865), 12. 
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jealous owners and other stumbling blocks brought little success. 

the first months the war the railroad displayed consistent 
aversion the construction extensions order connect with 
neighboring lines. The state legislature early 1861 reported the 
reluctant make connection Aquia Creek with the Baltimore 
Ohio. Such reluctance was natural, for Virginia lines had always been 
jealous this out-of-state railroad that crossed the state line and, they 
felt, drained trade from Virginia cities similar hesitancy 
was displayed connections between the and other lines 
running into Alexandria, well union Richmond with the Rich- 
mond and Petersburg Railroad.5 Wartime notwithstanding, railroads 
were naturally wary any development that might increase the profits 
rival lines. this feeling, the was exception. 

Wartime wear and tear railroad equipment proved almost crip- 
pling. 1861 the Board Public Works surveyed the line and found 
roadway, bridges, machinery, and fixtures generally good order. 
Equipment was adjudged the best that could found any line, and 
certainly sufficient meet the peacetime traffic demands for seventy- 
five-mile Yet wornout and destroyed iron proved increasingly dif- 
ficult replace. Initially some iron was secured from England ex- 
orbitant prices, but this small amount proved little help comparison 
the heavy military traffic the road. 

Superstructures also suffered from fire and wear. Owing scarcity 
labor and materials, the company found impossible keep 
adequate supply replacement crossties. Though the had its 
own timber, sawmills, and wagons, all were neutralized lack 
manpower. 

the other hand, the record rolling stock was somewhat brighter. 
During the first year the war the railroad purchased two engines, the 
“General Johnston” and the “General Beauregard,” from the Confeder- 
acy, giving the line total thirteen locomotives operation. Some 
boxcars and gondolas were manufactured from old repaired supplies, 
and few new cars were built the line’s Taylorsville shops. spite 
wartime depredations and scarcities, the company 1863 reported 
engines, passenger cars, baggage cars, and 150 freight cars 
inspection tour made that same year the Board Public 


Journal the Senate, 1861 (Richmond, 1862), Doc. 14. 

Ibid.; Acts the General Assembly Virginia, 1861-62 (Richmond, 1863), 
67; Acts the General Assembly Virginia, 1865-66 1867), 324. 

28th Report, 503. 

Thirtieth Annual Report the Board Public Works the General Assembly 
Virginia, 1863 (Richmond, 1864), 182. Cited hereafter 30th Report. 
1861 the company had listed its rolling stock engines, passenger cars, 
baggage cars, and 107 freight cars. 
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Works further revealed that the line was good order and blessed with 
safe equipment and roadbed. But the remaining months the war 
sorely taxed the railroad’s facilities. Stationary equipment was repeated- 
destroyed, bridges had replaced three four times, and depots 
containing large stores war materials were burned the 

Financial problems for the were serious for all other 
lines the Confederacy. All Southern railways began operation with 
inadequate capital outlays, which were increased only when new ex- 
tensions were allowed. Expenses piled from war ravages and 
ities already mentioned. add the problem, payments for services 
rendered were made depreciated currency. Although the 
had been faithfully retiring its debt prior 1861, the Civil War made 
difficult for the company pay the interest its debt, say nothing 
the principal. view the regular 24-3% per cent dividend paid 
semiannually stockholders, the railroad would assuredly have bene- 
fited applying these profits capital the rapidly accumulating 
debt. 


The company’s capitalization was $1,119,700 the first year the 
war. this amount, Virginia owned $275,200 worth stock, which 
entitled the commonwealth single director. Other holders, including 
the city Richmond, owned the remaining $844,500 worth stock. 
The funded and floating debt, which amounted $708,522 
increased 1866. Thereafter the legislature allowed the 
liquidate all arrears debt, interest, and unpaid dividends 
increasing its capitalization $1,000,000.° This debt was retired 
the postwar decade. 

With increased yearly receipts, the company appeared making 
large profits. However, the extra sums accrued were consumed in- 
creased expenditures resulting from war damages, repairs, high cost 
labor, and new equipment, plus extra war services performed 
lower rates. The stringency the money market and heavy discount 
charges did not lighten the burden. early January 1861, the 
agents the were instructed receive payment only 
Virginia funds and 

From total revenue $257,291 received 1861, $132,875 went for 
The net receipts were applied the payment interest 


Report the Annual Meeting the Stockholders the and Rail- 
road Co., 1863 (Richmond, 1864). That the South relied the outside for manu- 
factures was early indicated when, 1863, the and Virginia Central 
lines dispatched Moncure Robinson England purchase iron with government 
bonds. Most the supply, however, never Southern ports. 

28th Report, 218. See also 30th Report, 170; Report 48. 

Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 1861. 

28th Report, 500. The receipts included $187,125 from passengers, $49,035 
from freight, and $21,131 from transportation U.S. mail. 
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the road’s debts and dividends. The estate Edwin Robinson was 
sold for but this gain was offset damage suit pending 
with the Virginia Central and Orange Alexandria railroads, plus the 
Federal seizure four Potomac steamers. the following year re- 
ceipts increased slightly $269,209, which $123,544 went for ex- 
The last figure included war tax capital stock that relieved 
stockholders from financial 

Inflated currency, increased rates, and added business increased the 
1863 gross receipts $831,973; the same time expenses 
large part the receipts were Confederate bonds that declined 
value rapidly that the Board Public Works authorized the 
disregard its charter and increase its freight charges tenfold 
and its fares twenty-five cents per passenger. Thus, shortened 
line fifty-seven miles Hamilton’s Crossing, revenues tripled and 
expenses quadrupled over the amounts received 1860-61, while the 
net income exceeded that the same period only $10,444, per 

1864 the depreciation rolling stock alone equaled $160,260, while 
the depreciation track equaled two-thirds the original cost. Ac- 
counts for that year showed total $688,221 expenses. attached 
profit and loss sheet included losses Confederate currency $5,385; 
bonds $698,409; bridges destroyed, $70,843; and gains $3,760 
salt and $7,378 captured rails. Add this the following table 
comparative costs (in Confederate currency) needed supplies, and 
the financial handicaps the become painfully apparent: 


1860 1864 
Clothing and subsistence Negroes 
Iron castings and wrought iron, per pound 1.00 
Brass castings 4.50 
Car wheels, each 15.00 500.00 
Oil and tallow, per gallon 50.00 
Coal for shops, per bushel 2.00 
Lumber, per 12.50 100.00 
Shovels, per dozen 10.50 300.00 
Wages mechanics per day 1.75 


Robinson, former president the P., had used the company’s 
the for private investment, and his estate was taken meet the 

eticit. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report the Board Public Works the General 
Virginia (Richmond, 1862), 172. 

Richmond Daily Examiner, Mar. 15, 1862. 


30th Report, pp. 186-88. Among the 1863 expenses the lines were $100,992 
for repairs, $37,843 for train operation, $49,806 for depot expenses, and lesser 
charges that included $136 for “cattle killed.” 

Thirty-Third Annual Meeting the Stockholders the and Railroad 
Co. (Richmond, 1865), 11. 
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The figures for 1865 show $585,663 gross receipts and $484,785 
expenses, with outpayments almost equivalent revenue. The com- 
pany lost $700,000 accepting Confederate currency. The total loss 
stationary equipment through August 31, 1864, given the table 
below point out the serious losses one railroad the 


Building and wharf Aquita Creek $11,200 
Accokeek bridge 2,000 
Potomac Run bridge 5,000 
Rappahannock bridge 8,000 
Hazel Run bridge 2,000 
Massaponez bridge 1,000 
Mallaponi bridge 3,000 
North Anna bridge 3,000 
South Anna bridge 8,000 
Depot and water station Guineas 1,500 
Depot Peonola 600 
Depot and water station Chesterfield 1,500 
Depot and other buildings Ashland 3,000 
Station house, wood house, etc., Hungary 600 
Damage track between Hamilton’s Crossing 
and Fredericksburg miles) 2,000 
Damage track between Chesterfield and 
the junction (3% miles) 1,500 
Loss Confederate currency 


The value the the Confederacy cannot overempha- 
sized. The railroad served the best north-south approach and 
from the Confederate capital. Furthermore, the line flanked the area 
included the Peninsular campaign 1862. Such roads the 
P., the Winchester and Potomac, and Orange Alexandria were 
vulnerable Federal seizure during any advance into the Old Domin- 
ion. Therefore, early April, 1861, the presidents the above com- 
panies agreed Governor John Letcher’s requests that all necessary 
troop trains allowed pass over their railroads. 

The first loss suffered the the Federals was the seizure 
four transport steamboats the Potomac. reporting the loss 
the Board Public Works May, 1861, President Daniel declared that 
while compensation had been received, the increase freight would 
offset loss which must borne the price 
1864 the company received $50,025 partial compensation for the loss, 
but part this sum was paid the Federal government the Potomac 
Steamboat Company. 


Statement found records, State Corporation Commission, Rich- 
mond. Mordecai, Brief History the and P., 29. 
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Early 1862, the Federals seized control the line north Fred- 

ericksburg, every inch which had experienced some degree de- 
struction. Federals placed high bridge over Potomac Creek the 
short span nine days. After viewing it, President Lincoln declared the 
bridge nothing but beanpoles and cornstalks. spite its ap- 
pearance the structure was sturdy. Moreover became exceedingly 
valuable the Federals, for supplies were floated from Alexandria 
point where they were loaded flat cars and transported forces 
deeper in. The remainder the line between Fredericksburg and Rich- 
mond remained Confederate hands for most the war and proved 
indispensable weapon Lee. The operated regularly until 
March, 1865, when the destruction four bridges forced the company 
discontinue its trains. stagecoach line running north Fredericks- 
burg was available for baggage and any passengers willing risk the 
journey. 
Traveling passenger train which left Richmond 6:30 a.m., 
reached Ashland breakfast, and connected with Potomac steamer 
lunch time was memorable wartime Wartime sched- 
ules were generally military secret, for any trains were primary target 
for attack. Trains ran governmental convenience and, where troop 
movements were involved, orders went out from the office the Super- 
intendent Transportation for trains pull out promptly battle 
front and return for further loads men supplies. That either 
men supplies would reach destination was uncertainty, for tele- 
graph messages agents could and did disrupt schedules short 
notice. 

Along with the other Virginia railroads, the July, 1861, 
agreed transport military supplies for two cents per mile and war 
materials for one-half the rate. Mail delivery continued per-train 
rate $300 per Until 1863, when inflation went into full force, 
returns were good. rise prices then brought corresponding 
increase rates. The filed complaints late 1864 that the 
rates paid the Confederacy had never exceeded one-half, and often 
were less than one-third, the rates paid private concerns. addi- 
tion, comparison charges paid the government and private 
individuals showed that while tolls were equal such articles 
lumber, wagons, hay, and forage (of which comparatively small quan- 
tities were carried for the government), supplies and livestock for the 
Quartermaster General were hauled for from less than third five- 


Enquirer, Jan. 1861; Fredericksburg Democratic Recorder, Mar. 
1861. 


Journal the Senate, 1861, Doc. 14. 1861 this revenue netted the 
company $39,000. 
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eighths the rates charged private result fares and 
rates, which early 1861 were four and half cents per passenger- 
and ton-mile, rose 1863 cents per passenger-mile and cents 
per ton-mile. 1864 the rates jumped further twenty-five cents and 
eighty cents per mile, 

The amount business transported increased from 97,278 passengers 
and 22,478 tons 1861 144,223 passengers (mostly soldiers) and 
38,093 tons 1862. The high point was reached the following year 
when 235,986 passengers were carried six and half cents per mile, 
along with freight totaling 71,458 tons. 

Richmond and other Tidewater cities were short wood during the 
winters 1862-64. When the state government urged railroads allot 
cars for the purpose wood-hauling, many the lines complained 
that they were already overtaxed and had cars allot for such 
project. Yet the allotted more cars for wood-hauling than any 
other line, and thus won the appreciation grateful 

Before the war, demand arose for express companies handle ex- 
press over the one writer noted, the old way handling 
such matter stations, where receipts were issued, proved most 
The uncertainties war necessitated improved express 
services. December, 1862, the Southern Express Company agreed 
handle express their own risk. Only freight exceeding 250 pounds 
would recorded and billed. The received seventy-five cents 
per 100 pounds for carriage charges, with minimum charge twenty- 
five cents per article. However, 1864 few depots were left receive 
the express, and the railroad declared could longer responsible 
for delivery even those 

soon the war ended, extra engines were secured loan from 
the United States government. The superintendent transportation 
purchased two first-class locomotives, with enlarged carrying capacity, 
run Aquia Creek fast speed thirty miles per hour. Also put 
into use tracks were several new and improved coaches, 
“very substantial and neat” comparison the dingy dust boxes the 
war the fall 1865, President Daniel reported the road 
good order, bridges reconstructed, and trains running regularly. 


Having made quick comeback, the railroad could and did plan wise 
future. 


dated May 31, 1864, State Corporation Commission box. 

Richmond Sentinel, Dec. 19, 1864. 

Letter Wirt Robinson, Jan. 12, 1863, State Corporation Commission box. 

Charlottesville Review, May 11, 1860. 

Richmond Whig, Oct. 1864; Mordecai, Brief History the and 
29. Richmond Oct. 31, Nov. 1865. 
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Such the war record one railroad—yet one which afforded the 
most ready approach into the Confederacy. Every mile its track lay 
battle area. Its wartime story puffing engines transporting men 
and materials grayclad armies, regular business conducted 
spite mileage loss, destruction rolling stock, depreciation, and in- 
flation. Under able management issued regular dividends and re- 
mained operation until the last weeks the war. Throughout the 
war was integral arm repeated Confederate successes the 
Virginia campaigns. 

commonwealth Virginia has never sold the shares stock pur- 


chased when the company was first chartered. 


THE ROLE RAILROADS 
THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN 


Armin Mruck 


THE AUSTRO-SARDINIAN 1848-49, the Hungarian and Saxon 
revolutions the same years, the Crimean War, and the Austro-Franco- 
Sardinian conflict 1859 witnessed new and widespread use rail- 
roads not only means transportation for men and materials but 
also object strategy. With few exceptions military thinkers had 
come realize the significance railroads for warfare. 

Therefore, not surprising that from the outset the American 
Civil War extensive use was made available lines both the North 
and the Yet the Civil War differed from earlier conflicts one 
significant respect: whereas railroads the past had been utilized 
local, limited, campaigning, they 1861 became integral part 
total war. With this the Civil War has been and can rightfully 
called the first modern war, for aspect that struggle better illus- 
trates the transition from old new than the role played railroads. 

sense the Union was more aware the importance railroads 
than the Confederacy. This could perhaps explained through the 
recognized Northern superiority railroads and the South’s natural 
inclination play down the significance the evident fact. Moreover, 
the South thought could afford minimize this recognized weakness 
belief quick and victorious war. Finally, some Southerners be- 
lieved that the inferiority their railroad net might even definite 
advantage, because case invasion their territory would 
prevent the Northern forces from successful penetration and occu- 
pation Southern territory. 

One notable exception this thinking was General Robert Lee, 
who from the start the war paid much attention the conquest 


This article gives European interpretation one Civil War railroad. The 
author, who holds advanced degrees from Georg August University, Goet- 
tingen, Germany, associate professor history Morgan State College. 


observer the Crimean War, George McClellan had early realized 
the potential railroads. Thus, one his first acts commander the Military 
Department Ohio was insure insofar possible the safety the Baltimore 
Ohio, which passed through his district. 
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least interruption one the great arteries the Union: the Balti- 
more Ohio Railroad. Throughout the entire war, the remained 
major area and object for military activities, both the Union and 
the Other railroads that played equally important role 
during the conflict were the Memphis and Charleston, the Louisville 
and Nashville, and the lines. 

The following account will attempt tell the story the Louisville 
and Nashville and the Nashville-Chattanooga railroads 
campaign Georgia. can safely maintained that this strategic 
operation the greatest scale became possible only through the avail- 
ability railroads. The successful completion the campaign resulted 
further breaking the remaining Confederate territory into 
northern and southern half. General Lee was deprived his supply 
bases through the loss Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, and further 
continuation the war became impossible. Thus the effective use 
the railroads Sherman’s campaign Georgia contributed notably 
the successful completion the Civil War for the North. The following 
treatise will attempt demonstrate this observation. 

March, 1864, General William Sherman was placed command 
Federal operations the Tennessee-Georgia area. once in- 
vestigated the problem logistical supply for his army, for his sights 
were set capturing Atlanta, then seizing Savannah, and ultimately 
penetrating into South and North Carolina. achieve the initial goal 
taking Atlanta, planned cut the railroad arteries that linked 
the city with the Confederacy, viz., the Georgia Railroad (running east- 
ward the Atlanta-Montgomery Railroad (stretching west- 
ward with connection Columbus), and the Macon Western Rail- 
road (moving southward link with the Central Georgia line 
Macon 

supply Sherman the coming campaign, Colonel Daniel Mc- 
Callum, Director and General Manager Military Railroads, estab- 
lished two agencies. The Department Transportation was set 
with 12,000 men and supervised Adna Anderson. William Wright 
headed 5,000-man Department Then Sherman’s 
disposal were locomotives and 437 cars; but the General felt that 
needed minimum 200 locomotives and 3,000 cars. The War Depart- 
ment concurred; Secretary Edwin Stanton March asked the loco- 
motive industry support McCallum’s demands all possible means. 
The response, all factors considered, was rather remarkable. April, 


See Festus Summers article this issue. 

3U.S. War Dept. (comp.), War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official 
Records the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. III, 
982. Cited hereafter OR; unless otherwise stated, all references will Ser. 
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locomotives and 334 cars were rushed southward, and May, 1865, 
140 engines and rolling stock had been sent.* But this was not 
sufficient, and the government requisitioned additional loco- 
motives and 195 cars from the Louisville Nashville, the Louisville 
Lexington, and the Kentucky 

Sherman personally demanded from James Guthrie, the President 
the Louisville Nashville Railroad, that everything his power 
done meet the great transportation demands for his campaign. 
asked Guthrie stop for period ten days all civilian traffic order 
ship the fastest possible way his troops and supplies from Nashville 
Repair workshops were operate day and night, since 
every locomotive and car would needed. order meet the even 
greater transportation demands when the water level the Cumber- 
land River would fall and thus close this avenue, Sherman had built 
additional railroad from Nashville Reynoldsburg the lower Ten- 
nessee. The connections between Nashville and Decatur, and Nashville 
and Chattanooga, were repaired and provided with new train equip- 
ment. Bridges were reconstructed. Transportable sawmills were sta- 
tioned Nashville, Bridgeport, Chattanooga, and other, smaller places, 
since the demand for large quantities construction—and 
was anticipated. 

How successful Sherman was providing his troops with the neces- 
sary equipment can seen examination the quantities mili- 
tary goods issued through the Nashville depot between November 
1863, and September 1864: 


Pants: Shoes 445,355 
Infantry 397,112 Boots 138,532 
Cavalry 145,581 Blankets 290,115 

Overcoats 112,843 Hats 253,136 

Coats 64,999 Caps 75,436 

Shirts 116,016 

Undershirts 466,854 Field boots 163,016 

Underpants 574,538 Hospital tents 

Socks 975,201 


After Sherman had actually started his campaign continued 
utilize the locomotives (17) and cars (120) the Louisville Nash- 
ville Railroad the greatest extent. the dismay Mr. Guthrie, 
Sherman advised him follow his practices and take railroad ma- 
terials wherever could obtain them.® Guthrie did not hesitate heed 
Sherman’s advice. result, railroad materials from many different 


Ibid., pp. 984-85. 
Ibid., 986. These requisitions were taken from Kentucky because its lines 
were the same gauge those Tennessee. 
Ibid., XXXVIII, pt. 4-5. Ibid. 
American Historical Review, XXVIII (1923-24), 713. 
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companies could found the railroads Georgia. Sherman thought 
this quite amusing, for had little concern for private interests the 
serious business This was also true his regard for the needs 
the civilian population. When realized that the railroads could 
not sufficiently provide food for his soldiers and the civilian population 
the same time, wrote Lincoln that the army had absolute pref- 
erence and that the civilian population simply would have 
War for Sherman meant total war. 

the outset the campaign Sherman’s forces numbered 99,000 
men and 254 guns. The Army the Cumberland had taken position 
and near Ringgold, the Army the Tennessee near Gordon’s Mill 
the Chickamauga Creek, and the Army the Ohio near Red Clay 
north Dalton. The Confederate forces, about 50,000 troops, had 
taken position and near Dalton. They were superior the Union 
forces only with their cavalry about 10,000 soldiers under the com- 
mand General Joseph Wheeler. 

Sherman’s main force moved steadily along the Chattanooga-Atlanta 
railroad. July had crossed the Chattahoochee River three 
points and was but eight miles from Atlanta itself. Throughout the 
campaign the Confederates had attempted halt Sherman’s advance 
destroying railroad tracks and bridges. But Federal troops had also 
been engaged the business destruction. General Kenner Garrard 
demolished the Roswell clothing factory that had served the Con- 
federacy well. General Jefferson Davis occupied the important foun- 
dries Rome. And July Sherman dispatched General Lovell 
Rousseau and 2,500 cavalry cut the rail connection between Atlanta 
and Montgomery. Lovell reached the tracks near Loachapoka, twelve 
miles south Opelika, the seventeenth and all destroyed thirty 
miles rails and four stations, capturing much war matériel the pro- 

interesting note the carefully planned and executed method 
destroying railroad tracks which was repeated many times during the 
war both sides. The iron rails were lifted from the wooden under- 
structure with the aid levers. huge bonfire was then made from 
the pine crossties, developing very great heat. The rails that were 
placed into this bonfire were bent and thus made completely unusable. 

Before the Federal army resumed its advance along Peachtree Creek, 
Sherman created large supply center Allatoona protect his con- 
nections the rear. suggested the severest measures against par- 
tisans, guerrilla fighters, and any other persons along the railroads who 
appeared suspicious the guards. This suggestion was similar 


Sherman, Memoirs Gen. Sherman (London, 1875), 11-12. 
OR, XXXVIII, pt. 33. pp. 60-65, 173, 
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order which the Assistant Adjutant General the Rappahannock Army, 
Samuel Breck, had issued June 1862. Breck urged the immediate 
execution any person who would caught performing act 
damage railroad that was used the United States for military 
purposes. proposed, furthermore, that the people who lived the 
neighborhood railroad were held responsible with their per- 
sons and their property for any damage done the Con- 
federate attitudes and actions toward railroad partisans were way 
different. Secretary War Benjamin, letter November 25, 
1861, directed military authorities Knoxville hang any person who 
set fire bridge. added that the partisan thus executed should 
left dangling close the burned bridge. Nevertheless, spite 
these strict orders and severe measures, neither the Union nor the Con- 
federate forces were able cope successfully with the problem 
partisans, whose numbers some areas increased much that the 
personnel some railroads refused run their trains they were not 
equipped with 

The chief purpose Sherman’s new move was cut the Augusta- 
Atlanta railroad. This was achieved McPherson’s, Garrard’s, Morgan 
Smith’s, and Schofield’s troops which reached Decatur July 19. 
During this raid Garrard did not hesitate set fire large and new 
hospital over thirty buildings. The hospital was accommodate some 
10,000 wounded soldiers the Virginia Army. 

With the successful operation against the Atlanta-Augusta connection, 
only the Macon-Atlanta railroad provided avenue supplies for 
Atlanta. Consequently Sherman sent General George Stoneman this 
line with orders interrupt it. Stoneman was able some damage 
the railroad; the Confederates, however, had become keenly aware 
the threatening danger and took appropriate countermeasures. Stone- 
man’s raid not only ended failure, but General Alfred Iverson was 
able scatter Stoneman’s command and capture the Federal general 
After several other attempts the Union forces, Sherman 
realized that through raiding parties would not able lasting 
and effective damage the Atlanta-Macon railroad. then decided 
march with his main army Fairburn the West Point 
Railroad and then continue the Macon-At- 
lanta line, another huge pincer movement that would have practically 
encircled Atlanta. 

was now General John Hood who began practice the old 
strategic maxim, namely, that attack was the best defense. dispatched 
General Joseph Wheeler and his cavalry destroy Sherman’s line 


XII, pt. 52; pt. 386. 
Ser. 848-49; Ser. XXXIX, pt. 198. 
Ibid., pt. pt. 914; pt. 953. 
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supply between Marietta and Chattanooga. Thereafter, Wheeler was 
cross the Tennessee River and interrupt the two railroad lines leading 
from Nashville Sherman’s army. August Wheeler set out 
his raid with about 4,000 men. interrupted the Chattanooga-At- 
lanta railroad Cassville, Calhoun, Dalton (which temporarily 
occupied August 14), and between Tunell Hill and Graysville, 
Wheeler’s activities against the Chattanooga-Atlanta connection were 
effective for about two weeks, from August August 23—not the 
least because raiders prevented the Union repair troops from 
carrying out their work. Owing heavy rainfalls, however, 
troops could not completely destroy the rails through the use fire 
and other conventional methods. Wheeler then turned northward, 
crossed the Hiwassee, temporarily occupied Athens, almost completely 
destroyed the railroad between Charleston and Loudon, after several 
small encounters crossed the Little Tennessee near Knoxville, and 
last turned his attention his main task: the interruption the Louis- 
ville and Nashville and the Nashville-Decatur railroads. Several attacks 
Generals Rousseau, Steedman, Croxton, and Granger were success- 
fully parried Wheeler. his return the main Confederate forces, 
Wheeler once again passed through Dalton and performed the cus- 
tomary job destroying railroad 

spite successes, his raid can considered nothing 
more than temporarily successful. sure, had interrupted the 
Nashville and Chattanooga, the Nashville-Decatur, and the Chatta- 
nooga-Atlanta connections. Full operation these railways, however, 
was resumed after about two weeks. troops could not remain 
the area for any length time and thus prevent the effective and 
quick repair work the Union Construction Corps. Sherman even wel- 
comed raid, since gave his forces great numerical super- 
iority before Atlanta. 

the meantime, Sherman continued his activities against the Con- 
federate railroads. General Judson Kilpatrick with 5,000 cavalry troops 
interrupted for about ten days the West Point and Macon railways. 
However, this was neither long enough nor very effective. Sherman now 
resumed his old plan using his main forces against the Confederate 
railroads. The movement began August 25. this operation, the 
West Point Railroad was destroyed work over distance 
twelve and half miles. August 31, one section Schofield’s army 
under Jacob Cox reached the Atlanta-Macon railroad and destroyed 
two miles this connection the following day. Soldiers Generals 
Stanley and Baird also joined the job making the Atlanta and Macon 


useless. 


Ibid., pt. pp. 78-79; pt. pp. 943-45, 157-59. 
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this time General Hood must have fully realized the imminent 
danger being completely encircled and cut off from all supplies 
Atlanta. the night September 1-2, the Confederates evacuated 
Atlanta and Jonesboro and thus escaped certain captivity 
army. September Union forces under General Henry Slocum 
marched into Atlanta. Two days later, Sherman issued order stopping 
all further destruction 

How much Sherman realized the significance the railroads 
sine qua non for the success his campaign becomes fully clear when 
one reads his final report about the Atlanta campaign well the 
pertinent pages his memoirs. particularly praised Colonel 
Wright, who was charge the construction and repair railroads 
and also the personnel that operated these railways. his memoirs 
pointed out that “473 miles railroads had supply army 
100,000 soldiers and 35,000 horses for period 196 days” (May until 
November 12, 1864). This performance shining even brighter 
light when one considers that the railroad supply lines had oper- 
ated hostile territory under the everlasting threat attacks against 
the tracks and trains partisans raiders. the six months from 
January until June 30, 1865, salvage trains gathered from the railroads 
connecting Louisville and Atlanta heavily damaged locomotives, 294 
railroad carloads train wheels, much bridge iron, and other materials. 
This supply task would have been impossible the pre-railroad era. 
Therefore, wrote Sherman, repeat again and again that the Atlanta 
campaign would not have been possible without these railroads, and 
also, because had men and means maintain and defend 

was, however, not only Sherman and the Union that profited mili- 
tarily from the Louisville Nashville Railroad, but also the company, 
which was able make great gains economically. The net earnings 
the company increased 117 per cent from 1862-63 ($1,000,000) 1864- 
($2,173,000). How much these earnings were war conditioned be- 
comes clear one compares these figures with the postwar earnings 
the Louisville Nashville. 1865-66, the company netted $1,592,000, 
1866-67 only $810,000. comparison the income the year 
1864-65, this meant decrease and per cent, respectively. The 
decrease becomes more strikingly evident one reduces the net earn- 
ings one mile operated railroad. that case the loss from 1864-65 
1865-66 amounts per cent, that from 1865-66 1866-67, per 
cent. These earnings enabled the Louisville Nashville improve 
considerably its operations through the acquisition new passenger 
cars, locomotives, and freight cars. 1861-62, the company owned 
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locomotives, 1865-66, locomotives—an increase 75.5 per cent. 
the same period, the number passenger cars increased 172.7 per 
cent, the number freight cars 118 per 

addition capital and material gains, the Louisville and Nashville 
was improved through the numerous construction activities that were 
carried during the war. Repairs tracks and bridges under the able 
leadership Albert Fink, Superintendent Road and Machinery, 
meant always modernization tracks and bridges. During the war, 
Fink actually began construction new branch railroad into East 
Tennessee. 1862, the United States government had completed plans 
for new rail connection between Danville, Kentucky, and Knoxville, 
Tennessee. July, 1864, this line ran far Stanford, only thirty 
miles away from The profits which the war had yielded for 
the Louisville Nashville Railroad made possible for Mr. Guthrie, 
the Confederate-minded president the company, purchase after 
the war the newly constructed railway from the United States govern- 
ment.” 

conclusion, may stated that Sherman’s campaign perhaps 
better than any other military activity during the Civil War (or all other 
wars the nineteenth century with the possible exception the 
Franco-German War), demonstrated the close interrelationship war- 
fare and technology, phenomenon that has become increasingly ap- 
parent with the progress history until our day. Thus Sherman’s cam- 
paign dramatizes the modernity the Civil War. Many military leaders 
were study it; they continue our days. 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, LIX 425. 
OR, XXX, pt. 64, 297, 787, 957. 
See American istorical Review, XXIX 414-15. 
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GALLERY CIVIL WAR 
RAILROADS 


Edited George Abdill 


When the Civil War began, the typical locomotive then 
use American lines was sturdy, high-stepping little engine of- 
ficially known “eight-wheeler,” or, railroad terminology, 4-4-0. 
the course the war hundreds these iron horses, with pounding 
drivers and highly polished bells and steam chests, transported men 
and matériel and from theaters operations. Their usefulness 
and their beauty formed distinct era American railroading. Several 
authoritative studies Civil War railroads have been written, but the 
need has always been acute for comprehensive, pictorial history 
that period’s iron horses. 

Such work will released next month Superior Publishing 
Company, Seattle 11, Washington, prepublication price $10.00, 
regular price $12.50. Civil War Railroads will contain over two 
hundred rare and historic photographs, not only locomotives and 
rolling stock, but also trestles, depots, shops, artillery, wrecks, 
and numerous other aspects lines both North and South. The editor 
this exceptional study George Abdill, who stranger rail- 
roading railroaders. locomotive engineer for the Southern Pacific, 
also the author three respected studies the field: This Was 
Railroading, Pacific Slope Railroads, and Rails West. 

Civil War History indebted Mr. Abdill and Superior Pub- 
lishing Company for making available for this issue the following il- 
lustrations from the forthcoming book. The photographs present vivid 
picture the early iron horse and its participation war. 
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THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL: 
THOROUGHFARE FOR FREEDOM 


Robert Sutton 


“Tue wrote President William Osborn 
the summer 1862, “is second only the Washington branch the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad relation the military operations the 
government.” first reaction might well dismiss such statement 
extravagant claim overly enthusiastic member public 
relations staff. But the Illinois Central had public relations staff 
1862, and Osborn, far from being irresponsible observer, was cau- 
tious, capable, and one the ablest railroad executives the mid- 
century years. Furthermore, this judgment was made after more than 
year wartime experience, the course which the railroad had 
severe period trial and transition. had participated 
one the first major concentrations military and naval strength 
the first stages the campaigns against Forts Henry and Donelson. 
After making allowances for understandable personal pride his 
company’s achievement, Osborn’s conviction seems the main justified. 
Both terms its relationship the war the West and view 
its special position the oldest and strongest the land-grant railroads, 
the Illinois Central was quick establish itself one the truly sig- 
nificant rail lines the nation. 

central railroad bisecting the state Illinois had been under dis- 
cussion since the early Several private charters were granted 
different times, and the project also appeared integral part 
Illinois’ ill-fated internal improvements program Finally, under 
the leadership Stephen Douglas, who advanced from the 
House Representatives the United States Senate 1847, the es- 
sential character the Central Railroad project was sharply altered. 
Previous measures recommending congressional grant public land 


Sutton associate professor history and Dean the Graduate 
the University Illinois. His numerous writings have been centered 
largely the development midwestern transportation. 


Pease, The Frontier State, 1818-1848 (Springfield, 1918), pp. 207-15. 
See also Ackerman, Early Illinois Railroads (Chicago, 1884), pp. 21-26; 
Krenkel, Illinois Internal Improvements, 1818-1848 (Urbana, 1937), pp. 47-61. 
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Illinois for the construction the railroad had failed largely because 
the entirely local character the improvement. The genius Doug- 
las first seen the agreement extend the provisions the Illinois 
Central land-grant act the states Mississippi and Alabama con- 
nection with the proposed railroad from Mobile the Ohio River.? 

This new design, clearly setting forth the outline truly inter- 
sectional railroad, stands out one the few national achievements 
time when internal improvements Federal expense was not pop- 
ular doctrine. Coming did the very beginning remarkable 
decade railroad-building, “An Act granting the right way, and 
making grant land the States Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama, 
aid the construction Railroad from Chicago Mobile,” not only 
set motion significant trunk line development, but also exerted con- 
siderable influence upon the shaping national transportation policy 
and Federal land policy for many years 

Though national defense was not paramount consideration the 
time, Senator William Seward New York praised the proposed 
“lakes gulf” rail route strategic highway and added that “if 
right time peace prepare for war, then right make 
these appropriations, which are, after all, most effective securities for 
peace preventing war, and are most indispensable works defense 
case actual war.” Seward’s words were more prophetic and less 
optimistic than those James Shields, junior Senator from Illinois, who 
believed that one the results the building this railroad would 
“to connect the North and South thoroughly may serve get rid 
even the Wilmot Proviso, and tie together effectually that the 
idea separation will 

sharp contrast the slow development railroads south the 
Ohio River, the Illinois Central Railroad, was pushed forward with 
energy and enthusiasm. Required law complete the main line be- 
tween LaSalle and Cairo within four years and the branches Dun- 
lieth (now East Dubuque) and Chicago not more than two additional 
years, the company was able maintain its ambitious construction 
schedule. The celebrated last spike was driven near Mason, 
September 27, 1856. Traversing the state the form irregular 
“Y,” the Illinois Central might also described “funnel-shaped,” 
with one arm resting the Mississippi River, the other touching Lake 
Michigan, and the mouth the funnel poised ready disgorge its 
traffic the Cairo gateway. Though designed originally part the 


2H. Brownson, History the Illinois Central Railroad 1870 (Urbana, 
1915), pp. 26-32. 

Millard Fillmore signed the bill Sept. 20, 1850. U.S. Statutes 
Large 1854), 466. 

Congressional Globe, Sess., pp. 851, 869. 
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coordinated “Chicago Mobile” line, its fortunate location suggested 
this unusual shape enabled the Illinois road tremendous im- 
portance the Union wartime. 

With the possible exception William Osborn, president the 
company from 1855 1865, one exerted greater influence the 
Illinois Central, carried heavier responsibility for during the pre- 
war years, than did George McClellan. Following his graduation 
from West Point 1846, McClellan had spent eleven years the United 
States army before coming the Illinois Central chief engineer 
January 1857. His appointment the $3,000-a-year job was made 
with the understanding that would advanced the vice-presiden- 
the road soon became sufficiently familiar with its op- 
erations merit such This promotion came little more than 
year after McClellan joined the 

McClellan believed that the destiny the Illinois Central lay the 
direction the rail connections with Mobile and New Orleans. 
pointed out that the Southern routes under development would pro- 
vide reliable, permanent, and extensive commerce, “since the general 
direction the line north and south, and its length great that 
traverses distant parallels latitude, which determine the growth 
staple articles whose exchange necessary the different 

Almost from the beginning his official connection with the com- 
pany, McClellan strove establish intersectional traffic sure 
way guaranteeing the future prosperity the road. His energy and 
foresight entering into interline agreements with other rail- 
roads was remarkable. When the completion the lines south Cairo 
was delayed, made arrangements with steamboat companies St. 
Louis and Cairo for the transportation passengers, mail, and freight 
between those cities and Memphis and New Orleans. Meanwhile, both 
the Mobile and Ohio and series roads running north from New Or- 
leans slowly neared potential junction with the Illinois Central 
Cairo. The New Orleans line, utilizing completed portion the Mobile 
and Ohio, reached Columbus, Kentucky, twenty miles below Cairo, 
January 1860, while the line Mobile was not completed until 
April 22, 1861, ten days after the Charleston shore batteries had opened 
the Civil War. 

Although the completion the southern lines came too late have 


Osborn McClellan, Nov. 24, 1856, Osborn Letter Books, 
Central Manuscripts, Newberry Library. This collection will hereafter cited 
Central MSS. 

Besides McClellan, other Civil War notables were prewar employees the 
Illinois Central. Among the best-known figures were Ambrose Burnside, Nathan- 
iel Banks, Grenville Dodge, and Mason Braymon. 

Report the Shareholders for the Year Ending December 31, 1859 (Chicago, 
1860). Cited hereafter Annual Report, followed the year question. 
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any real bearing upon the commercial outlook the prewar years, the 
beginning the “lakes gulf” rail service coincided with general re- 
covery business which became apparent 1860. Illinois enjoyed 
good grain harvests for the first time several years, and the shipping 
foodstuffs became increasingly important aspect Illinois Central 
traffic. Trade with the South increased such extent that, ad- 
dition the New Orleans rail route, the company reopened negotiations 
for regular line steamboats between Cairo and New Orleans. Next 
Chicago, Cairo became the most important station the line. The 
steady growth the amount traffic delivered and received there 
during 1860 and the early months 1861 indicated the strength the 
north-south movement. 

With the decade-old promise the Southern connection nearing 
fulfillment, wonder that officials the Illinois Central viewed 
the worsening the sectional crisis during the winter 1860-61 with 
extreme misgivings. Genuine concern for the welfare the Union was 
matched growing apprehension over what secession and disunion 
would mean Illinois and the Northwest. Governor Richard Yates 
voiced these fears his inaugural message the Illinois General As- 
sembly 14, 1861. 


Can for moment supposed that the people the valley the 
sippi will ever consent that the great river shall flow for hundreds miles 
through foreign jurisdiction, and they compelled, not fight their 
way the face the forts frowning upon its banks, submit the im- 
position and annoyance arbitrary taxes and exorbitant duties levied 
upon their commerce? know speak for Illinois, and believe for the 
Northwest, when declare them unit, the unalterable determination 
her millions, occupying the great basin drained the Mississippi, permit 


Soon, thereafter, the attack upon Fort Sumter reduced these theoret- 
ical considerations harsh realities. Lincoln’s call for volunteers 
April catapulted the Illinois Central Railroad into the midst civil 
war and posed number serious problems for the company. 
supreme importance was the stand which Kentucky and Missouri would 
take relation the troubled Union, for their decision rested the 
security Cairo and the welfare the entire southern division the 
line far northward Centralia, 

With the beginning hostilities, the Federal government, ably as- 
sisted the state Illinois and the railroad, moved swiftly protect 
Cairo and the strategic Ohio-Mississippi River the wake 


Reports the General Assembly Sess., 27. 

President Banks regarded Cairo the most valuable location 
the equal Richmond the East. Banks Osborn, Apr. 17, 1861, 
Central MSS. 
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Lincoln’s call for troops, Secretary War Simon Cameron tele- 
graphed Governor Yates April 19, 1861: “As soon enough your 
troops [sic] mustered into service, send Brigadier General with 
four regiments near Grand Yates responded promptly 
ordering General Richard Swift the Illinois state militia 
raise rapidly possible strong force “with ammunition and accou- 
trements and company artillery.” Orders move the expedition 
from Chicago Cairo reached General Swift April 20, along with 
warnings that the wooden railroad bridge over the Big Muddy Creek 
between Centralia and Cairo was imminent danger being de- 
stroyed. Swift entrained immediately for southern Illinois, even though 
the troops and supplies his disposal were scarcely adequate for actual 
combat. The Cairo expedition, numbering less than 600 men, horses, 
and brass “six-pounder” cannon, left Chicago late the night April 
21. With pilot engine running ahead determine whether “the seces- 
sionists southern might have torn the tracks burned 
the bridges” covered safely the 363 miles the Ohio-Mississippi 
The expedition stopped long enough assign detachment 
troops guard the Big Muddy bridge before reaching Cairo April 
22, nearly twenty-four hours after the departure from Chicago. 

The troops set camp along the Ohio River levee near the St. 
Charles Hotel, thus beginning the rapid buildup Cairo Union 
military and naval depot for the protection the area and for sub- 
sequent river campaigns. Not until the Mississippi had been opened 
and the war had moved into the southeastern states did Cairo lose the 
characteristics front-line staging area. Throughout the war, with 
the Illinois Central Railroad standing its back, served major 
Union supply depot, ideally located for the coordination rail and 
river transport. 

The prompt occupation Cairo Illinois forces gave the Union 
important strategic advantage the very outset the struggle. Despite 
considerable grumbling the part the local inhabitants, many 
whom felt they were occupied territory, and accepting the fact that 
the Illinois units were undermanned, poorly equipped, and ill-prepared 
for battle, their presence Cairo nevertheless indicated that the city 
and its valuable location would not fall the enemy default, and 
that any attempt occupy from the South would disputed 
force. the Illinois Central the occupation was source great cor- 
porate satisfaction, since meant the protection private property 
and the maintenance the line through region with divided political 
and sectional loyalties. Rumors trouble boiled all over southern 


See also Pitkin, “When Cairo Was Saved for the Union,” Journal 
the Illinois State Historical Society, (1958), 284-305. 
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Illinois throughout the war. Often these rumors described impending 
guerrilla attacks predicted sabotage dissident residents the 
region. generally true such cases, most these had basis 
fact, yet their very persistence and nature was such prevent re- 
laxation vigilance the part either the civil military authori- 
Meanwhile, troops continued daily pour into Cairo. May 
the force numbered 3,000 and rose 6,000 month later. early fall, 
with Grant command, the Cairo district contained some 20,000 
troops. 

For the next four years the activities the Illinois Central Railroad, 
common with most American lines, were completely dominated, di- 
rectly indirectly, the exigencies civil war. the case the 
Illinois road, however, the initial impact the conflict was paralyze 
its traffic and seriously cloud its future. Until the outbreak hostilities 
the company had enjoyed steadily increasing traffic with New Orleans 
and the Gulf Coast through the Cairo gateway over both its steamboat 
line and the southern rail connections. very short time, following 
the call arms April, 1861, the traffic which had been slowly and 
carefully developed quickly disappeared. Freight business Cairo 
during the first four months 1861 amounted 92,000 tons, with 
average monthly value $117,000. However, dwindled 20,000 tons 
with total value $103,000 for the remaining eight months the 
year. Gradually all communication south Cairo was cut off; transfer 
steamers which had operated ferries between Cairo and Columbus 
Kentucky, were taken over the Federal government for naval trans- 
port Numerous local difficulties followed the wake the 
Mississippi River closing and the severance the southern connection. 
Confusion resulted from change direction substantial portion 
the company’s business; bountiful harvest created new and un- 
expected problems; serious currency crisis plagued the states the 
Northwest. The demands civilian and military transportation clashed 
more and more frequently the unresolved question the obligation 
the Central Federal land-grant railroad became source 
great anxiety. 

During this interlude depression, the normal optimism top 
company officials all but disappeared, and the fortunes the Illinois 
Central reached low point discouragement the summer 1861. 
When President Osborn placed the railroad the disposal the 


See Cross, “Divided Loyalists Southern during the Civil 

War” (Unpublished dissertation, University 1942); Nortrup, 

“Richard Yates: Civil War Governor Illinois” (Unpublished dissertation, Uni- 

versity Illinois, 1960). 
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government April, pledged that the regular business the com- 
pany would set aside “at any moment, and every facility which the 
utmost energy and urgent desire sustain the government can 
bring bear shall Although the offer the railroad 
was made good faith, its managers could scarcely have foreseen how 
often would necessary set aside the regular business the com- 
pany—or the extent which the military would come dominate its 
activities. This was especially true the southern division between 
Centralia, where the Chicago branch joined the main line, and Cairo. 
This 112-mile stretch single track became one the vital rail arteries 
the Union. With Cairo the jump-off point for the river campaigns, 
the southern division was called upon again and again function 
the funnel’s mouth. Down the original main line from the Galena area 
came men and resources from the young states Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. From Chicago, where the 250-mile branch made contact 
with both eastern and western lines well with Great Lakes business, 
came variety traffic that represented the growing commercial domi- 
nance the “Windy City.” 

Between April 21, and December 31, 1861, the Illinois Central moved 
more than 70,000 troops, along with considerable portion their 
equipment and supplies. was not uncommon for the railroad re- 
ceive short-notice orders move several thousand men, and the con- 
centration rolling stock for such movements had severely disruptive 
effect upon normal business. The Columbus Ohio State Journal, for ex- 
ample, noted August, 1861: 


train twenty-seven cars, laden with artillery, powder, and shot and shell, 
passed through this place, bound for Cairo, used General Fremont. 
The train was charge the Adams Express Company. General Fremont 
telegraphed Pittsburgh have this supply artillery and munitions sent 
through 

The first great Union victory Fort Donelson created new problems 
for transportation officers. The commissary general reported having 
issued rations 14,623 prisoners Cairo they passed that point, 
and Colonel Thomas Scott ordered the Central provide 
transportation for 7,000 prisoners from Cairo Chicago, and for 3,000 
more from Cairo Springfield way Decatur. Additional orders 
move several Union regiments the course the same week led 
company official comment: presume the Department will 
allow transport the prisoners freight The great success 


War Dept. (comp.), War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official 
Records the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. 
121-22. Hereafter cited OR; all references are Ser. III. 
Quoted the New York Times, Aug. 12, 1861. 
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the initial phase the river campaign the West guaranteed the 
safety and security the Illinois Central lines. Early March, Colum- 
bus, Kentucky, was evacuated; after almost year apprehension and 
anxiety, the company could now about its primary business pro- 
viding transportation service free from the threat enemy attack. 

spite these favorable developments, company officials with 
eye the balance sheet found cause for rejoicing. Service performed 
for the Federal government 1861 represented only per cent the 
company’s gross earnings. Yet this factor, coupled with the disruption 
the Southern trade, contributed the severe dislocation its busi- 
ness. mid-summer, corn prices Chicago had fallen from thirty 
twenty-three cents per bushel, spring wheat from eighty sixty-nine 
cents. Quotations hogs were practically cut half. was true 
most land-grant railroads, the economic well-being the Illinois Cen- 
tral was closely tied that the purchasers would-be purchasers 
its land. The company faced troubled future traffic revenues 
continued decline and land sales and collections fell off sharply. 
Doubts were expressed the company’s ability meet its recurring 

order facilitate the marketing bumper corn crop, the road 
1861-62 undertook the duties grain merchant. This was part 
necessary order protect its own interest the largest real estate 
broker Illinois. Altogether, more than 3,000,000 bushels corn 
and smaller quantity wheat were accepted the company pay- 
ment for lands during these years. While the railroad lost money the 
total transaction, assisted the company through difficult period 
operation and the process, saved many farmer from ruin. The con- 
struction 550 new grain cars was hurriedly ordered, and temporary 
storage facilities were established 

Nevertheless, late February, 1862, Osborn admitted reluctantly 
that was having contract rather than expand the road’s laboring 
force. “The falling off our earnings alarming,” wrote con- 
rection with plan eliminate regular train service the Illinois 
Central lines south the Terre Haute and Alton Railroad order 
reduce operating expenses. Though apparently never got beyond 
preliminary discussion stage, the proposal, first mentioned the An- 
nual Report for 1861, was run only government trains south Mat- 
toon and Pana Cairo. Involved this decision would have been 253 
miles lines, including the southern division between Centralia and 
Cairo, and portions both the main line and the Chicago branch. 
Though agricultural considerations were too strong and the 
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quasi-public position too vulnerable make such step pos- 
sible, the company apparently would have been happy rid itself 
normally scheduled traffic over this sizable portion its road. 

The rapidly increasing volume wartime business both military 
and civilian origin shortly produced degree prosperity previously 
unknown the Illinois road. apparently insatiable demand for the 
products agriculture and industry, when added the movement 
vast numbers troops and the forwarding the necessary equipment 
and supplies sustain them, resulted requirement for transportation 
service great that times the line was totally incapable providing 
it. Before another harvest season appeared, Central earnings 
were all-time high. Wartime prosperity dating from June, 1862, 
enabled the Illinois meager and uncertain prewar dividends 
jump per cent 1862, per cent 1863, per cent 1864, and 
finally the handsome level per cent These were the 
profits which the incorporators and shareholders had been dreaming 
since 1850. However, doubtful any them had expected wait 
long, and certainly none them foresaw that the anticipated earnings 
would arise from war-born prosperity.” 

truly significant development growing out the Civil War was 
the new estimate placed upon the value railroads wartime. The 
scientific use railways governments war, practice continued 
and intensified every major conflict since that time, stemmed directly 
from the experience the belligerents the War between the States. 
Many the problems connected with the proper adaptation rail- 
roads military needs were either worked out the United States 
during these years, precedents were established which other coun- 
tries the world were able adopt and improve upon later date. 

For the Illinois Central the Civil War raised entirely new and 
difficult question concerning the legal relationship existing between 
the Federal government and the land-grant railroads. the earliest 
congressional grants land for turnpikes and canals, had been cus- 
tomary insert provision the act the effect that these improve- 
ments should “be, and forever remain, public highway for the use 
the government, free from any toll other charge whatever, for any 
property the United States, persons their When the 
first Federal railroad land grant was enacted 1850, the form and spirit 
the above pronouncement was contained section four the act. 


Annual Reports, 1861-65; American Railway Journal, Jan. 1864. 

For interesting observation this point, see Cawley (ed.), The 
American Diaries Richard Cobden (Princeton, 1952), pp. 40-45. 

Congressional Globe, Cong., Sess., 891; Haney, Congressional 
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However, until the coming the Civil War question was raised 
the responsibilities companies under land-grant charters except 
over the transportation U.S. mail. Considering the limited military 
establishment existing the country the time, doubtful much 
importance was attached the “free from any toll” clause the laws. 

Yet the war changed all this, and for the next two decades the ob- 
ligations imposed upon land-grant railroads their charters received 
careful attention both Congress and the courts. 1861 numerous 
midwestern lines had been the recipients Federal largesse and their 
grants contained statements similar to, not identical with, section four 
the Illinois Central Act 1850. was natural, therefore, that the 
interpretation which should placed upon section four the Federal 
Land-Grant Act 1850 (as well section nineteen the Illinois 
charter would far toward setting the pattern for all land-grant lines, 
not only because the Central was the oldest and strongest the 
federally supported lines then existence, but also because was 
far the most strategically located. 

Without benefit previous experience the Illinois Central manage- 
ment decided stand upon the traditional interpretation the “free 
from any toll” clause had been applied the turnpikes and canals 
before the day the railroad. Under such conditions thought existed 
that the highway canal company would called upon provide the 
carriages boats necessary for the transportation government troops 
and property. Their facilities were free for government use, but the 
government was expected provide the necessary vehicles order 
take advantage the “public highway.” The very nature pri- 
vately owned and operated railroad made difficult apply this ar- 
rangement its situation. 

President Osborn took the initiative for the Central when 
wrote Secretary War Cameron April 26, 1861: 


The directors the Illinois Central have reminded the general superintendent 
the duty this company keep its road open highway for the use 
the Government the United States. The company will keep account 
the service, and leave the adjustment the compensation for the use 
its rolling stock arranged the 


Cameron, expressing his thanks Osborn “for your kind and patri- 
otic offer,” made mention the compensation matter, thus leaving 
the assumption that decision had been reached Washington 
the extent the obligation (if any) owed the government land- 
grant railroads. Yet, even then the subject was under serious considera- 
tion several branches the Federal 


Central MSS. See also OR, 121-22. 


Kamm, The Civil War Career Thomas Scott (Philadelphia, 
1940), pp. 32-45; OR, 144. 
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would interesting know what extent the company’s position 
was stiffened modified the viewpoint Vice-President Nathaniel 
Banks. amazingly frank and revealing letter President Os- 
born, Banks raised the question what about compensation of- 
fered return for government service performed. added his own 
view that payment for such services should refused the grounds 
that would ultimately have refunded accepted. “The bill 
granting lands,” Banks concluded, “would never have passed but for 
this [free from any toll] clause, that removed otherwise fixed con- 
stitutional objections all such legislation. Postal and martial con- 
siderations passed it. was familiar with the discussion the 

While the authorities Washington continued ponder the com- 
pensation matter, the various roads performed increasing volume 
transportation service according their particular location and the 
military requirements peculiar their locality section. result, 
military accounts totaling thousands dollars accumulated the 
books the companies most directly affected; the case the land- 
grant roads assurance existed that any these accounts would ever 
settled. one could possibly foresee the size and scope the mili- 
tary and naval effort required the Civil War. expect land-grant 
road, such the Illinois Central, provide free government transpor- 
tation was simply invite disaster. 

The decision the War Department finally arrived. Secretary Cam- 
eron advised the company August 15, 1861: “Upon consultation with 
the Quartermaster General, has been decided this Department 
that the clause your Charter gives clear right the government 
the United States the use your roadway without compensation, 
for the transportation its troops and its property.” However, con- 
tinued Cameron, the railroad would entitled normal compensation 
for motive power, cars, and all other facilities incident transportation 
the case both passenger and freight service, “subject discount 
due the government for charter 

The Illinois Central was given ten days which indicate its ac- 
ceptance the proposition outlined the War Department. August 
17, Osborn replied: “Under present circumstances important part 
our line imperiled, and active cooperation with the government 
indispensable, and beg notify you that the proposition the govern- 
ment accepted.” The president went pledge again the loyalty 
his company, and its determination “to forward the troops and proper- 
with the utmost promptitude” indicated the agreement 
August The understanding reached between the United States 


Banks Osborn, Apr. 17, 1861, Central MSS. 
Cameron Osborn, Aug. 15, 1861, 
Osborn Cameron, Aug. 17, 1861, ibid. 
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government and the Illinois Central Railroad continued force 
throughout the war. spite frequent complaints the part the 
railroad, and periodic attempts Congress effect more literal in- 
terpretation the “free from any toll” clause, remained for decade 
thereafter the guiding principle the relationship between the 
Federal government and land-grant 

1863 the pattern wartime business the Illinois Central was 
clearly drawn. addition the constant, day-by-day demands the 
military, greatly accelerated civilian business, fed revived pros- 
perity, clamored for attention. The problems railroad operation which 
confronted the industry from 1863 were those which have taxed 
the transportation facilities this country every major war which 
the United States has been party. The increasing difficulty acquir- 
ing new equipment and rolling stock handle the unexpected traffic 
demand good illustration. With the limited industrial plant the 
North geared more and more toward the needs troops the field, 
competition between the carriers for the restricted output railroad 
equipment and supplies became ever more acute. order employ 
rolling stock the best possible advantage, vigorous effort was made 
raise the operating efficiency the road its highest possible level 
utilizing the equipment hand the limit its capacity. 

Between 1859 and 1864 the number passenger-miles recorded 
the Illinois Central more than doubled while the number freight ton- 
miles actually trebled. addition steady increase the number 
trains all types moving over its lines, the tonnage freight trains 
was stepped and the time required for repairs loco- 
motives and cars was reduced the barest minimum. Had company 
officials been able gauge correctly the tremendous increase the 
demand for transportation service which the war would create, 
likely that orders for additional rolling stock would have been placed 
for delivery 1862. was, the first new equipment went into service 
1863, and similar additions were made the next two years. Loco- 
motives and freight cars represented the chief items company ac- 
quisition. Thirty-six new locomotives were added the company’s 
roster during the war, with construction being about evenly divided 
between the Central shops and outside builders. These additions 
raised the number locomotives from 112 148, and went far toward 
easing severe motive-power shortage which continued into the 


This agreement became the basis for similar pacts with other land-grant lines. 
Yet the Illinois Central experienced great difficulty collecting payment for serv- 
ices rendered both Federal and state governments. one occasion Osborn pro- 
tested: for one not wish officially—or personally—to make one dollar out 
the government this war, but the necessity maintaining this thoroughfare 
the river urgent—it must done.” Osborn Douglas, Jan. 23, 1862, ibid. 
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Reconstruction era. The number freight cars all types grew from 
2,312 1861 3,337 1865, most the new construction being car- 
ried out the company 

Passenger service suffered most all during the war, and civilian 
travelers were frequent victims inadequate and sadly deteriorating 
equipment. effort was made augment the Central’s pas- 
senger equipment, for, the company reported: “Large masses men, 
with guns and accoutrements, crowded into cars, without the restraints 
ordinary passengers, has resulted extraordinary destruction this 
class property. With probability considerable service this kind 
before us, have merely endeavored keep the passenger cars 
safe 

The task maintaining adequate laboring force the face 
recurring calls for troops grew more complex the war continued. 
After finding itself the awkward position having reduce the 
number its employees early 1862, the Illinois Central was unable 
recruit labor force adequate the needs the day. The consequent 
drain upon the company’s labor supply caused Osborn complain 
August that same year that the operating force had declined 
nearly 1,300 men (from 3,600 near 2,300) since the outbreak the 
war.” Only with the greatest difficulty were Northern railroad exec- 
utives able have locomotive engineers exempt from the militia act 
1862. further relaxation the act occurred August 1862, when 
Secretary Stanton informed Thomas Scott (back executive 
position with the Pennsylvania Railroad after his period service 
Assistant Secretary War) that case any employees other than en- 
gineers whose services were found indispensable the railroad 
should drafted, would possible for them obtain discharges 
because their civilian contribution was greater than that which they 
could offer the armed This guarantee, along with the exemption 
telegraphers and engineers from the draft, prevented bad situation 
from growing worse. Yet the Central, company with the other 
major lines the North, struggled with the problem inadequate 
operating and maintenance force throughout the remainder the con- 
flict. 

The uneven and unpredictable requirements the military made 
difficult for the Illinois Central meet the demands its civilian 


Corliss, Main Line Mid-America (New York, 1950), 127, noted 
that the Central near the close the war leased 100 freight cars from 
unfinished Iowa line. Annual Report, 1861. 

Osborn Stanton, Aug. 1862, Central MSS. Osborn further stated: 
seems that you will regard important the government that this 


essential thoroughfare—the immediate avenue the naval and mili 


erations the south and west—should not crippled the transfer its 
the OR, II, 322, 324, 336-37, 358. 
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customers. Even after the war had moved south and east from Cairo, 
many problems remained. “The position occupy the rear army 
150,000 men, the vicinity region which produces forage cheap- 
est and greatest abundance, beset with difficulties,” Osborn wrote. 
“Quarter-masters and commissaries are pulling and hauling all 
points, the shipping facilities Cairo are very deficient, [and] the roads 
running southeast from are short crisis the winter 
1864-65 provides some documentation. severe shortage grain and 
forage threatened the pack animals Sherman’s army the same time 
that Osborn was protesting the fact that between 200 and 300 freight 
cars filled with oats, hay, and other governmentel supplies had been 
standing unloaded the tracks Cairo for fully six weeks. Fortunate- 
ly, Quartermaster General Robert Allen found half million bushels 
oats Cincinnati upon which was able get fairly prompt delivery. 
“Otherwise,” wrote Central Vice-President John Douglas, 
“no effort mine could have saved the animals General Sherman’s 
army from The problem unloaded freight cars the 
Illinois Central reached its peak the closing months the war, with 
Douglas again reporting: “This thing directing everything Cairo 
and taking nothing away will not either for for the govern- 

Only the end the war solved the freight car shortage the 
Central; yet even that happy event did not bring immediate relief. 
Douglas complained bitterly Senator Lyman Trumbull over the 
Cairo situation and sought his aid dealing with the military. Osborn 
was apprised the fact that “There are now about 650 loaded cars 
the tracks [at Cairo]. Nothing going the government that 
point. There plenty transportation available from that 
steamers plenty. But the government has use for the this 
and other connections, the experience the Illinois Central during the 
Civil War was not greatly dissimilar that American railroads gen- 
erally during world conflicts the twentieth century. Unprecedented 
traffic demand combined with labor and material shortage and fed 
irresistible wage-price spiral served only intensify the ordinary 
problems railroad operation. 

the absence complete and reliable statistical information, 
impossible gauge accurately the relative importance the major 
railroads the North relation the Union war effort. Nevertheless, 
available figures for the Central’s contributions are most im- 
pressive. For example, during the war the 705 miles charter lines 


Osborn Borthwick, Dec. 1863, Central MSS. 


Douglas Osborn, Dec. 1864, ibid. Apr. 10, 1865. 
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Illinois moved 626,518 men and performed 128,255,327 passenger-miles 
service troop-train movements. Great numbers additional sol- 
diers traveled singly small groups regularly scheduled passenger 
trains. adequate record exists the amount freight and express 
mail handled for the government the Central, but 
view the increase total freight business covered these years, 
the military contribution must have been enormous. 

The process demobilization made heavy demands upon Northern 
rail lines. During the first postwar year, the Illinois Central moved an- 
other 85,000 troops and more than 20,000 tons military equipment 
and supplies northward from Cairo. the total north-bound military 
movement through the four principal gateways Alexandria, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and Cairo), Cairo accounted for per cent the troops, 
per cent the vehicles, and per cent the 

The Civil War for the first time enabled American railroads dem- 
onstrate their true potential. Careful students that conflict have long 
been agreement the significant role which transportation played. 
Recent scholarship, however, has gone even further developing and 
supporting the thesis that “victory rode the rails.” The superiority 
the transportation system the North gave that region strategic ad- 
vantage which increased with each year the war. The conflict un- 
doubtedly stimulated the development coordinated railroad net- 
work which postwar construction and consolidation carried its logical 
conclusion. Had the Illinois Central been built primarily for military 
service, hard see how could have been better located serve 
the needs the government critical point its history. Without 
the vast resources the old Northwest could not have been placed 
the disposal the Union easily they were, the operations the 
military and naval forces would have been hampered and restricted, 
and the ultimate triumph the national cause would have been ap- 
preciably delayed. Built with the intention completing its destiny 
conjunction with the Southern line Mobile, the Central Rail- 
road found itself fulfilling modified destiny “thoroughfare for 
freedom” the restoration that Union which had been created 
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LAST LIFELINE: 
THE RICHMOND DANVILLE 


Angus Johnston, 


Tue provides unique opportunity study 
wartime railroads Virginia because was the last the fourteen 
major Confederate lines the state molested the enemy. This 
fortuitous circumstance affords chance investigate not only the in- 
direct influences the war upon the railroad, but also furnishes 
example the manifold problems arising from labor and material short- 
ages, inflation, deterioration equipment, and governmental inter- 
ference. Beyond this, however, lies the fact that the Richmond Dan- 
ville’s importance greatly increased during the last year the war. 
With the completion the Piedmont Railroad—virtually the only new 
road built the Confederacy—a rail connection was established between 
the D.’s southern terminal, Danville, and the rail network North 
Carolina and the lower South. 

the beginning the war, the Richmond Danville had been 
operation slightly more than Angling southwesterly direo- 
tion from Richmond, ran 140 miles through agricultural region and 
ended abruptly Danville near the North Carolina boundary. Its 
southern terminus was almost fifty miles from the nearest railroad 
the Tarheel state. Indeed, the only line with which came physical 
contact was the South Side Railroad, another broad gauge (five feet) 
line which ran from Petersburg Lynchburg and intersected the Rich- 
mond Danville Burkeville, some fifty-three miles southwest 
Richmond.? 


Dr. teaches advanced history courses New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. His book Virginia Railroads the Civil War, has 
just been released the University North Carolina Press. 


Chartered 1847, operations the railroad began late 1850. Seventeenth 
Annual Report the Richmond Danville Railroad Company (Richmond, 
1864), 409. Hereafter cited 17th Report (1864); similar short references will 
used for all company reports. 

other railroads originated Richmond, but the fact that all were the 
modern standard gauge feet, inches) prohibited their making connections 
with the For map Virginia lines, see Angus Johnston, II, “Virginia 
Railroads April 1861,” Journal Southern History, XXIII (1957), 309. 
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Despite its ten years operation, the Richmond Danville had 
decidedly unfinished look 1861. Under-capitalized from the start yet 
anxious begin operations, the company had built makeshift stations 
and freight houses along the line, intending replace them with perma- 
nent structures soon funds were available from earnings. Far more 
serious from wartime point view, however, was the fact that ap- 
proximately forty-eight miles track April, 1861, consisted rather 
badly worn “flat bar” “strap” rail laid wooden stringers. For- 
tunately more than three-quarters the strap rail lay southwest 
Burkeville section the road that received considerably less travel 
early the war than that northeast Burkeville, where passengers 
bound for Richmond transferred from the South Side line. Nevertheless, 
the war dragged and traffic increased, the strap rail grew more 
and more unreliable and was the cause practically every accident 
the 

attempt overcome this problem, the management very early 
the war began removing heavy “T” rail from its sidings and, when 
this proved inadequate, was obliged importune the government for 
aid the summer 1862. Recognizing the growing importance the 
Richmond Danville, the Confederacy departed from its characteristic 
laissez faire policy long enough secure sufficient heavy rail replace 
all the remaining strap rail the Richmond-Burkeville Ironi- 
cally, further improvement resulted from Federal raids 1864, after 
which all but eleven miles the strap rail southwest Burkeville was 
replaced before the end. 

matter how satisfactory indifferent the track, the lifeblood 
railroad its machinery. Fortunately for the Confederacy, the Rich- 
mond Danville’s locomotives were decidedly better than its super- 
structure. April, 1861, the company owned twenty-three wood-burn- 
ers the “American,” 4-4-0 type. these, eight had been built 
Richmond the famed Tredegar Iron Works and two were products 
the company’s own shops. the remaining thirteen, nine came from 
the Boston Locomotive Works and the others were also Northern 
origin. Puny modern standards—thirty-five feet long and fourteen 
feet tall the top their balloon-type smokestacks—they were color- 
fully decorated, individually named, and proudly maintained crews 
and mechanics alike. 

Despite the shortage skilled labor and replacement parts which 

313th Report (1860), pp. 108-9; 15th Report (1862), pp. 234, 


416th Report (1863), pp. 338, 349. The iron probably came from the Richmond 
York River and Roanoke Valley railroads, the latter uncompleted line that 
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caused frequent breakdowns its engines, the company succeeded 
keeping most its locomotives operation until the last few months 
the war. This success the face discouragingly long odds was 
doubtless attributable part the fact that the average age the 
Richmond Danville’s locomotives the beginning the war was 
only seven But was also the result the company’s hard-work- 
ing and ingenious mechanics. Not only were they able care for the 
company’s locomotives, but they also serviced nine additional engines 
which were placed upon the road 1864 (when the volume traffic 
greatly increased following the opening the Piedmont Railroad 
fact, when the war ended and the company was temporarily seized 
the Federal government, sixteen its original locomotives and all nine 
its rented locomotives were use, though, quite understandably, 
most them were poor condition. 

Wartime interference with normal maintenance routines took heav- 
ier toll Richmond Danville rolling stock than its locomotives. 
1861, for example, the directors patriotically donated the company’s 
carshops Manchester (now South the governments 
Virginia and the Confederacy for the manufacture gun carriages and 
other war supplies. After thirty-five such carriages had been built, the 
company apparently regained full use its shops. Yet May, 1862, 
further interruption occurred with the temporary transfer the car- 
shop machinery Northside, across the river from Danville, prevent 
from falling into Federal hands Richmond were captured. About 
six months later another delay resulted when most the machinery 
was returned Manchester, although some was retained Northside 
that maintenance work might performed both ends the line. 
The seriousness these interruptions best illustrated the fact that 
took two years produce one passenger car—the only car constructed 
new materials built the company during the 

Deterioration rolling stock was also hastened rough wartime 
frequent mishaps caused worn track, and the almost un- 
precedented interchange cars which military necessity made impera- 
tive. these annoyances the last-named was the most galling, and 
some ways the most serious. Cars worn out involved accidents 
might repaired, but frequently cars transferred other roads either 
completely disappeared were retrieved with the greatest difficulty. 


The life span locomotives built the 1850’s was 20-25 years. Alfred 
Bruce, The Steam Locomotive America (New York, 1952), 69. 

the company’s engines could used the Piedmont because 
the narrow gauge the latter. However, 1863 two locomotives were 
altered and transferred the Piedmont for use during its construction. 16th Report 
(1863), 64. 15th Report (1862), 241. 

and prisoners war traveling freight trains habitually knocked 
out the sides boxcars improve the ventilation well the view. 
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the case the Richmond Danville, the war was scarcely two 
months old when the government began commandeering its cars ship 
cannon and ammunition via series broad-gauge roads Columbia, 
Mobile, and New Orleans. report the stockholders dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1861, Superintendent Charles Talcott complained that forty- 
seven cars were then other roads, that some had been absent for 
two months, and that such service had been “very injurious the cars 
engaged 

Despite Talcott’s complaints, the governmental practice trans- 
ferring Richmond Danville cars other roads continued, the detri- 
ment both the railroad and the Army Northern Virginia. the 
winter 1862-63, for instance, the military initiative that Robert Lee 
had wrested from the Federals under Ambrose Burnside Fredericks- 
burg vanished primarily because Virginia railroads were unable 
deliver enough supplies the Army. Without accumulation sup- 
plies, Lee dared not launch invasion the North and was obliged 
wait for the Army the Potomac’s drive Richmond, which 
brilliantly parried 

One the railroads responsible for plight the winter and 
spring 1863 was the Richmond Danville, which was short cars 
that transportation along the line was seriously crippled. Indeed, the 
situation became desperate late January that Talcott sent special 
agent, Robert Harvey, search for cars other states. After taking 
eight days reach Atlanta, where found few cars, Harvey ferreted 
out others Columbia, Savannah, and West Point, Georgia. Locating 
the cars was merely the beginning his troubles; owing enemy raids, 
took the next three months shepherd the cars 

Wartime shortages ordinary railroad supplies also increased the 
difficulties the Like any other Confederate railroad, however, 
the company’s management determined make the road self-sustaining 
during the war. that end sawmill designed serve the needs 
both the Richmond Danville and the Piedmont was erected 
and the company bought teams, harness, and wagons order haul 
its own wood. that year too foundry equipped supply all needed 
brass and iron castings was built Manchester. methods unknown, 
the company also endeavored make grease and oil its Manchester 
shops, and even undertook the packing and curing bacon and beef 
used its employees and slaves. Even telegraph instruments 


14th Report (1861), 161. 

Harvie Seddon, Feb. 18, 1863, Myers Papers, National 
See also U.S. War Dept. (comp.), War the Rebellion: Compilation 
the Official Records the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880- 
-1901), Ser. XX, pt. 123, 130. Hereafter cited OR. 
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formerly purchased the North were acquired Richmond and were 
reported “to equal, not superior Yankee 

Along with operating difficulties, the company was plagued with 
financial problems that became increasingly acute. Although revenue 
greatly increased, rising costs, low charges for government transporta- 
tion, and tardy payment the Confederacy, actually came nearer 
putting the road out business than did the After 1862 and 
the rise inflation, the financial condition the company steadily 
worsened spite increased net profits. 1864 the net gain 
$917,222 was essentially paper profit because the income figures in- 
cluded over $2,000,000 owed the government. The longer the govern- 
ment delayed settling its account, the less its money was worth. 

Though the company’s financial statements revealed unprecedented 
profits, the managers and directors were not misled. early 1862 
they cautioned against distributing all the profits the form divi- 
dends and suggested reserving large part the surplus meet future 
obligations and purchase supplies iron. Nevertheless, 1864 the 
company found itself without funds and was thereby reduced barter- 
ing for food, clothing, and forage. President Harvie stated: “The 
credit system has ceased practicably available.” informed the 
stockholders that “we have had the utmost difficulty meeting the 
daily current expenditures absolutely necessary run the roads. In- 
ferior materials have been used for want funds purchase better. 
supplies could accumulated, for had means for 
Thus, just the moment when had become Virginia’s most important 
railroad, the company was crippled both financially and materially. 

The Richmond Danville’s financial predicament late the war 
was also traceable rising operating costs, government-controlled fares 
and freight rates, and finally, war damage. Salaries and wages, for 
example, rose much 600 per cent, while public passenger fares 
1864 were only slightly more than double what they had been 1861. 
Government service, which constituted the bulk the company’s bus- 
iness, was performed rates that were generally less than half the public 
rates except during the last few months the 

Had the government been successful controlling commodity 
prices, the company would have suffered far less. result, essential 


14th Report (1861), 205; 16th Report (1863), pp. 339, 350. 

See Appendix II. 

1317th Report (1864), 401. “roads” Harvie meant also the Piedmont, 
which began operations May, 1864. 

fares year for the period 1861-64 were and 8.3 cents per 
mile; the other hand, government fares were and 7.2 cents per mile 
for the corresponding period. Annual Reports the Rail Road Companies the 
State Virginia, Made the Board Public Works (Richmond, 1861), 
163; (Richmond, 1863), pp. 136, 153; 17th Report (1864), 419. 
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railroad supplies 1864 were twenty-five fifty-five times more costly 
than normal addition, the company was expected pay 
for repairs all damage inflicted the enemy, and was accordingly 
charged approximately $600,000 for governmental assistance re- 
storing the line after Federal cavalry raid June, The govern- 
ment realized what was happening the railroads result its 
policies. But enjoyed the bargain transportation costs and was 
callously content let the roads make money dealing with speculat- 
ors who bought space the cars and thereby prevented the armies 
from receiving supplies. 

Still another problem the Richmond Danville was the mainten- 
ance adequate labor force. Insofar its white employees were 
concerned, the company until mid-1864 was more inconvenienced 
the war than most Southern railroads. Then the opening the Pied- 
mont Railroad (for whose cperation the Richmond Danville was 
responsible), and the hiring extra trains, made additional operating 
and maintenance personnel absolutely essential. The Confederate Con- 
gress, however, had passed law February 17, 1864, providing for 
the exemption one man per mile railroad use for military trans- 
portation. The act’s great weakness was that made distinction 
among railroads varying importance. The Richmond Danville, per- 
haps the most important road the Confederacy during the last nine 
months the war, was undoubtedly the chief victim this misguided 
legislation. President Harvie complained the act’s limitations and re- 
quested additional exemptions, but his pleas were ignored. Though 
Richmond was brought the brink starvation mid-winter the 
unsatisfactory performance the Richmond Danville and its sub- 
sidiary, the Bureau Conscription stoutly refused relax its ironclad 

Unskilled Negro labor was also difficult procure. the start 
the war, the Richmond Danville owned approximately 250 slaves. 
The company purchased seventy-one additional slaves 1862 
average price $1,141, but nearly one-third them ran away their 
first opportunity. Most the fugitives were not recaptured; several 
who were apprehended were severely wounded and thus rendered unfit 
for service. consequence this unhappy experience, the company 


casting rose 2,500%, shovels 2,800%, clothing and subsistence 3,100%, 
car wheels 3,300%, and oil and tallow 5,500%. Twenty-ninth Annual Report 
the Virginia Central Rail Road (Richmond, 1864), 14. 

example, see OR, Ser. IV, III, 617; Richmond Daily Examiner, Sept. 
1863; Jan. 1865. 

OR, Ser. IV, III, 180, 598-601; 17th Report (1864), 402. The fact that the 
company had 488 white employees 1864, compared 237 1861, does not 


necessarily mean that the Bureau Conscription relented because the act only 


applied men between the ages and 45. 
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increasingly sought hire slaves offering their owners more per 
month than the government paid for impressed slaves. This expedient 
and continued purchases raised the company’s slave labor force 400 
1863 and 700 1864. The opening the Piedmont Railroad 
greatly increased traffic and maintenance requirements the Rich- 
mond Danville that the company advertised for 1,000 slaves Janu- 
ary, 1865. The advertisement, however, met with almost response 
owing the unsettled conditions the time and the proximity the 
Federal 

Though relatively little known about the individuals who managed 
the Richmond Danville, the annual reports show that many key 
positions remained the company’s service throughout the war. Presi- 
dent Lewis Harvie, lifelong resident Richmond, served the com- 
pany and the Confederacy energetically until broken leg incapacitated 
him October, 1864. had barely resumed his duties the following 
spring when Richmond fell, and was removed from office Gov- 
ernor Francis Pierpont’s Republican-dominated Board Public Works. 
The company’s superintendent was Charles Talcott, brother 
Colonel Talcott, engineer officer Lee’s staff. Only twenty- 
seven years old 1861, Talcott was easily the youngest railroad super- 
intendent Virginia. excellent civil engineer, lack experience 
and poor health induced four years arduous service may have 
been primarily responsible for Talcott’s misfortunes late the war 
when public and military complaints against the Richmond Danville 
reached alarming proportions. was dismissed March, 1865, and 
departed for Mexico work for his father the Mexican Imperial 
Little interest can found illuminate the careers the 
company’s remaining personnel who are known history only their 
names.” 

Chronologically the last wartime concern the Richmond Danville 
was the direct damage suffered result enemy action. Although 
railroads all sides the Richmond Danville had been attacked 
early the war, its line was not broken Federal troops until May, 
1864. The first Northern raid was carried out the cavalry General 
August Kautz, whose command burned some cars, wrecked loco- 
motive, and tore short stretch track the section road be- 
tween Richmond and the Appomattox The second and last raid 


15th Report (1862), 219-20; 16th Report (1863), 358; 17th Report (1864), 
412; Richmond Daily Examiner, 1865. 

19See Angus Johnston, “Disloyalty Confederate Railroads Virginia,” 
Virginia Magazine History and Biography, LXIII (1955), 414-17. 

Destruction the company’s records during the evacuation Richmond 
the chief reason for this dearth information. 

OR, Ser. XXXVI, pt. 173-85. The raid occurred May 12-14. Track damage 
was slight that was repaired within few hours. 
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until the final week the war occurred late June. force 7,500 
troopers led General Kautz and James Wilson spent the better 
part two days destroying the flat bar track between Burkeville and 
the Staunton (now Roanoke) River bridge, distance over twenty- 
five miles. The Federals burned the company’s sawmill, seized its 
teams and wagons, and drove off carried away many its Negro 
workers. These circumstances forced President Harvie request gov- 
ernment aid rebuilding the road which was vital Lee’s army and 
the city Richmond. For once Secretary War Seddon required little 
persuading. ordered Talcott’s engineer regiment repair 
the track immediately. Thanks Colonel Talcott’s force, and the fact 
that the government supplied heavy “T” rail replace the worn and bat- 
tered flat bar rail, the damaged section was not only restored the 
comparatively brief span twenty-three days but was actually 
better condition than any previous 

further war damage was suffered the Richmond Danville 
until the evacuation Richmond April 2-3, 1865. that time the 
company was called upon perform its last services for the Confederacy 
providing the trains that carried Jefferson Davis, other high govern- 
ment officials, gold and silver bullion, and government archives 
temporary safety Danville. After the last train departed Monday 
morning, April the company’s bridge across the James was set afire 
forestall Federal pursuit. High winds soon carried flaming debris 
the depot, freight house, and offices, all which were destroyed.* 

During the Federal pursuit the Army Northern Virginia from 
Petersburg Appomattox, the only damage inflicted upon the Rich- 
mond Danville was the tearing about 2,000 feet track north- 
east Burkeville and the burning bridges over the Appomattox and 
Staunton rivers. Destruction the latter bridge trapped twenty-two 
trains between the river and Danville. General George Meade seized 
the Burkeville-Danville section the road during the last week April. 
Following restoration the Staunton River bridge, the captured rolling 
stock was used transport northbound Federal troops from General 
William Sherman’s command North Carolina Burkeville and 
thence place embarkation City Point, the eastern terminal 
the South Side Railroad. When military transportation demands slack- 
ened, the Federal government June turned over the Richmond- 
Burkeville section the road Governor Pierpont, and relinquished 
the remainder the line July Pierpont designated Thomas Doda- 


Ibid., XL, pt. 692, 709-10; 17th Report (1864), 415. 

23H. Bruce, “Some Reminiscences the Second April, 1865,” Southern 
Historical Society Papers, (1881), 209; 18th Report (1865), pp. 12, 27, 29. The 
Federals captured ten locomotives (most them badly damaged), 

well thirty-two cars. 
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mead, who had replaced Talcott March, operate the road agent 
the Board Public Works. Two months later, September 12, the 
road was fully restored private management under its new president, 
Buford. 

After four and half years wartime operations, the Richmond 
Danville was fully restored peacetime basis and left work out 
its own future. This seeming independence, however, was only tempo- 
rary, for the war had destroyed the South’s economy and prepared the 
way for Northern capital—a more lasting control than Northern military 
domination had been. Barely six years after the war, the commonwealth 
Virginia gave its stock, and the Richmond Danville became the 
property the Southern Railway Security Company, Pennsylvania 
Railroad creation designed build Northern-owned railroad empire 
the 


John Stover, The Railroads the South, 1865-1900: Study Finance 
and Control Hill, 1955), pp. 99-110. 


APPENDIX 


RICHMOND DANVILLE RAILROAD COMPARATIVE 
INCOME, EXPENSE, AND 1861-65 


ITEM YEAR 
1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 
Income: 
Amount $447,460 $724,430 $1,232,961 $3,261,628 $4,516,731 
Decrease from 
preceding year 22.2% 
Increase over 
preceding year 61.9% 70.2% 164.5% 38.4% 
Expense: 
Amount $239,867 $341,234 $722,811 $2,344,406 $3,553,476 
Decrease from 
preceding year 13.1% 
Increase over 
year 42.0% 118.3% 224.3% 51.5% 
rofit: 


Per cent 46.4% 52.9% 41.3% 28.1% 21.3% 
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1861 

President $3,000.00 
Superintendent 2,500.00 
Roadmaster 1,100.00 
Chief telegrapher 1,000.00 
Gen. ticket agent 83.00 
Gen. frt. agent 125.00 
Station agentst 33.00 
Conductors 50.00 
Conductors (pass. 65.00 
Master smiths and 

carpenters 83.00 
Master machinist 125.00 
Engineerst 2.50 
Firemen 1.00 
Brakemen 
Painters 2.02 
Carpenters 1.84 


APPENDIX 


SALARES AND WAGES RICHMOND DANVILLE 


1862 


$3,000.00 


3,333.00 
1,375.00 
1,200.60 
104.00 
156.00 
41.00 


2.62 


1863 


$3,000.00 
4,166.00 
1,700.00 


6.00 


1864 
$4,500.00 
9,000.00 
3,348.00 


275.00 
412.00 


11.00 
11.00 


Per Cent 
Increase 
50% 


600 
567 
444 


498 
*Amounts $11 below are daily wages, amounts between $11 and $500 are 
monthly salaries, and sums above $500 are annual salaries. 


average figure. 


DANVILLE EQUIPMENT 


APPENDIX III 


1861 
Rented 
Totals 
Cars: 
passenger 
2nd-class passenger 
Mail and baggage 
8-wheel box 200 
4-wheel-box 
8-wheel flat 
4-wheel stone 
8-wheel stone 
4-wheel-coal 
6-wheel coal 
4-wheel sand 
4-wheel gravel 
Boarding 
Miscellaneous 
Rented 
Totals 396 


1862 


1863 


260 
204 
130.00 231 
62.00 
1.25 3.25 7.00 
1.00 2.75 
2.75 6.00 
1864 
180 164 
389 370 
| 


NORTH CAROLINA RAILROADS 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


Charles Price 


THE RAILROADS NorTH CAROLINA were among the most important 
the Confederacy. Not only did they provide access important re- 
sources, but because their geographic location they transported 
large percentage the supplies used the Confederate army Vir- 
ginia. spite their important role the Civil War, the railroads 
North Carolina were not designed for military purposes and often were 
not all well suited for military use. The railroad network was con- 
structed for the economic development the state and attempted 
channel the products the state eastward through the ports Beau- 
fort and Wilmington. The war interrupted the normal east-west flow 
this traffic and forced into north-south channels for which the rail- 
roads were not designed. 

the outbreak the Civil War the main railroad lines North 
Carolina were already developed. Although only 283 miles railroads 
spanned the state 1850, liberal policy state aid enabled nine rail- 
roads amass total 922 miles track Civil war not only 
curtailed this expansion, but also threw the railroad companies into 
temporary depression. railroad leader the state even dreamed 
that war between the North and the South would bring prosperity 
the railroads. the contrary, was common belief among railroad 
men that war broke out “the troubles the country would prostrate 
and destroy” all their business.? easy understand this pessimis- 
tic view. The vast majority the traffic North Carolina moved sea- 
ward, with most the freight going water either Europe 
the northern sections the country. war between the North and the 
South would largely destroy this traffic. 

predicted, the outbreak war immediately resulted business 
depression, and the railroads were hit hard. The Western North Carolina 


doctoral graduate the University North Carolina, Price 
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Charles Weaver, Internal Improvements North Carolina Previous 1860 
(Baltimore, 1903), 93. 
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Railroad reported per cent reduction receipts between April 
and June, 1861. The Raleigh and Gaston Railroad reported reduction 
freight receipts from $12,500 April $4,900 May. Other rail- 
roads the state reported losses varying degree freight traffic. 
Passenger traffic held well because the transportation soldiers 
camp, and some the roads even reported increases passenger 
receipts. The North Carolina, for example, reported increase from 

Yet the depression created the coming the war was not long 
duration. the summer vast increase the traffic occurred 
lines stepped the transporting troops and supplies for the state 
and the Confederate governments. his annual report for 1862, the 
president the Western North Carolina Railroad stated that the trans- 
portation department presented more favorable aspect than the best 
friends the road expected year before. Although the road was de- 
prived almost entirely freight except for government freight carried 
half price, added that the receipts had increased regularly during 
the Thomas Webb, president the North Carolina Railroad, re- 
ported the summer 1862 that freight traffic during the previous 
year had been heavier than ever before the history the North 
Carolina. “The local business the Road,” wrote, “has kept our 
warehouses crowded with every species freight seeking market; 
and fast car load was taken out there were three, four, more 

Increased traffic naturally brought increased earnings. records 
are available show the net profits the various roads, but the gross 
profits were enormous and naturally resulted large dividends. During 
the war the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad usually declared three 
dividends each year, totaling both 1863 and 1864 about per cent 
the capital stock. During the same years the North Carolina Railroad 
Company paid approximately per cent per year. During 1865 the 
North Carolina Railroad declared per cent dividend amounting 
$1,000,000. 

These large dividends were not higher than those former years 
when figured terms gold rather than the inflated currency with 
which they were paid. During 1864 and 1865 the dividends were actually 
lower than before the war when figured prewar dollars. terms 
gold, the per cent dividend paid the Wilmington and Weldon 


figures were gleaned from various annual meetings the stockholders 
from the lines question. 

Proceedings the Annual Meeting the the Western North 

Proceedings the Thirteenth Annual eeting North Carolina Rail Road 


Company (Raleigh, 1862), 11. 
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Railroad 1864 was the smallest dividend the company had paid for 
several years. Reduced gold value, the $1,000,000 paid dividends 
the North Carolina Railroad Company during the fiscal year 1865 
amounted only Even ignoring the dilapidated condition 
the railroads caused neglect maintenance, their earnings were 
not excessive. 

Not all the North Carolina railroads were able pay these high 
dividends. The Atlantic and North Carolina could pay dividends 
all because provision the charter which forbade the paying divi- 
dends until debt owed the state had been paid full. The Wilmington, 
Charlotte and Rutherford Railroad was barely able meet running 
expenses the interest payments state loans. The Western North 
Carolina, also incomplete road, made only moderate profit and 
declared only two small dividends during the war. 

The vastly increased wartime traffic was not unmixed blessing. 
With the increased traffic came additional woes. One serious problem 
was that different gauge track used the various roads. The gauge 
all the North Carolina railroads was four feet, eight and one-half 
inches, while railroads connecting with the roads both Danville and 
Charlotte used five-foot gauge. Even where the gauge was the same 
and where the physical connection did exist, quite often the goods had 
unloaded and reloaded—since one railroad might not trust its cars 
Samuel Fremont, superintendent the Wilming- 
ton and Weldon Railroad, called convention all the railroads 
connecting with his lines order make arrangements for exchanging 
cars, running trains over the connecting roads, and setting rates for use 
engines and cars other roads. The convention met April 1862, 
and tentative plan was drawn up. Support the idea, however, was 
halfhearted, and permanent arrangements resulted. 

problem faced the North Carolina railroads during the war 
caused more worry and anxiety than did shortages supplies and equip- 
ment. The most serious all shortages was that rails. was not long 
before the wear and tear began tell; new rails were needed badly. 
Efforts were made preserve the rails reducing the speed which 
the trains were run. Yet the reduction speed seemed times have 
been overdone. traveler the Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford 
Railroad during the war facetiously reported that the speed the train 
was slow and stops frequent that the train was repeatedly passed 
old Negro laden with farm implements. each and every in- 


The ratio used this calculation and was the ratio generally 
for the December, 1864, period. Richard Todd, Confederate Finance (Athens, 
Ga., 1954), 114. 

Charles Ramsdell, “The Confederate Government and the Railroads,” Ameri- 
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vitation from the passengers get the train overtook him, the 
Negro politely responded: “Much obleeged, Bess, but hain’t got 

spite all efforts preserve the rails, the iron continued wear 
out. Worn rails were taken and repaired; many occasions two 
them were welded spliced together. Each time this was done, how- 
ever, the number available rails diminished. During the early part 
the war, sidetracks were source replacement, but these were soon 
exhausted, and other sources for rails became imperative. the Con- 
federacy there were only few rolling mills capable turning out rails, 
but these were taken over the Confederate government for other 
purposes. Some the mills actually rolled rails into plate for gunboats. 
Railroad companies countered with proposal build rolling mill 
capable turning out rails, but nothing came the suggestion. 

The main sources rails for the major railroads during the war were 
the dismantled minor railroads adjudged nonessential the war 
effort. order find surplus iron for use the building ships, 
special congressional committee was set determine the value 
various Confederate railroads. the rails taken were good, they 
frequently were exchanged for the wornout iron the more essential 
lines. Some North Carolina railroads received rails from this source, but 
others found nonessential were forced give portion their 
rails. Among the latter group were the Atlantic, Tennessee and Ohio 
Railroad, and the Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford Railroad. The 
Atlantic, Tennessee and Ohio, and the Roanoke Valley, were completely 
dismantled and all the rails were taken for use other roads. 

Inasmuch the portion the Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad 
east New Bern was the hands the Northern troops after 1862, 
this company operated only the portion the road from Kinston 
Goldsboro. Consequently, 1863 and 1864 the company agreed sell 
large portion the rails the road between Kinston and New Bern 
the Confederate navy for use the construction ironclad steamers. 

The Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford was unfinished east- 
west line that connected with other railroads only Wilmington. Inas- 
much its usefulness through supply line was practically nil, 
was only natural that early consideration was given the dismantling 
its track. However, President Robert Cowan the pro- 
tested vigorously and received the support Governor Zebulon 
Vance North Carolina. Reinforcing their protests was the fact that the 
Confederate garrison Wilmington was largely dependent upon the 
supplies brought this line. The road therefore escaped dismantle- 
ment until 1865, when Wilmington fell Union forces. Immediately 
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thereafter generous portions the rails were removed for 
use 

The acquisition and maintenance adequate supply rolling 
stock was another serious problem encountered railroads during the 
Civil War. The rolling stock the various roads had been more than 
adequate meet the demands the normal traffic prior the war, 
but the outbreak hostilities and vastly increased traffic very quickly 
produced shortage both cars and locomotives. 1862 the lack 
rolling stock was serious throughout the South that many railroad 
men predicted the utter breakdown the Southern roads within short 
time. 

This shortage rolling stock could not met relying upon the 
old Northern sources supply. the forty-four locomotives use 
North Carolina which there are records, forty-one had been built 
the North and only three the The first cars were bought from 
various car builders, both Northern and Southern. After the original 
car stock was secured, most railroads themselves built the additional 
cars needed their own shops. The available resources both the 
company shops and the Southern car manufacturers, however, were not 
sufficient meet the vast needs brought the war, and this prob- 
lem was further complicated the wartime difficulties obtaining 
wheels, axles, and other scarce items. During the war much talk ensued 
using the shops the various lines build new locomotives. But 
there record only one being built: 1865 North Carolina Railroad 
Company reported completion “superior new first class 

addition the small amount rolling stock built company 
shops, few cars and engines were purchased leased from railroads 
forced war restrict operations. The Confederate government also 
aided the various railroads turning captured equipment over them. 
Yet the shortage labor was serious the dearth supplies and 
equipment. The railroad companies made major blunder shortly after 
the outbreak hostilities when they laid off many their skilled work- 
men because temporarily depressed conditions. The majority these 
men never returned their jobs. frenzy misguided patriotism, 
the stockholders the Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad 1862 


correspondence Zebulon Vance Letter Book, North Carolina Dept. 
Archives and History, II, 124-27, 246, 249-50, 339-40; U.S. War Dept. (comp.), 
War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official Records the Union and Con- 
federate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. XLVII, pt. 1110-11. Hereafter 
cited OR, with all references being Ser. 

10R. Norris Son Philadelphia had manufactured twenty-two the loco- 
motives. 

Proceedings the Sixteenth Annual Meeting the North Carolina 
Railroad Company (Raleigh, 1865), 11. 
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voted discharge all employees military age except locomotive en- 

The conscription voluntary enlistment railroad employees, along 
with the earlier loss many their best workers, frequently placed 
the North Carolina railroads under severe hardship. During the early 
part the war the reduction the labor force the North Carolina 
Railroad Company was great that much the maintenance work 
was neglected, and the fall 1862 the roadbed had deteriorated 
that was almost impassable. Only after General Alexander Robert 
Lawton, Quartermaster General the Confederate Army, secured lib- 
eral details workmen from the army was the road restored good 
shape. 

many ways the slave labor used the various North Carolina 
railroads presented more difficult problem than white labor. short- 
age slave labor existed the outbreak hostilities; the shortage 
grew more acute the war progressed. order replace the white 
men who went into the army, the railroads the state constantly adver- 
tised for Many these advertisements ran for weeks and even 
months without success. result, became increasingly clear that 
the railroads were maintain adequate slave labor force, they 
would have purchase their own slaves. 

The Raleigh and Gaston Railroad led the way purchasing 
forty-seven slaves average cost $1,716. The board directors, 
deeming this extravagant price, decided not purchase additional 
slaves until more favorable market prevailed. their annual meeting 
1863, the stockholders the North Carolina Railroad Company voted 
give the president and directors authority spend maximum 
$100,000 for slaves, using the money they saw fit and paying any price 
they felt necessary. Available records not indicate how many Negroes 
were purchased, but accounting reports showed that during that fiscal 
year was paid out for “slave 

Another problem faced the railroads was the enormous increase 
operating expenses brought inflation and high wartime prices. 
early 1862, President William Hawkins the Raleigh and Gas- 
ton reported that the price almost every article used the operation 
and maintenance the road had advanced from 100 300 per cent. 


Many the discharged employees entered military service. Proceedings the 
Annual Meetings the Atlantic and Railroad Co. (Raleigh, 1863), 18. 

few slaves actually became railroad engineers later the war. See 
Nelson, “Some Aspects Negro Life North Carolina during the Civil War,” 
North Carolina Historical Review, XXV (1948), 161. 

Proceedings the Fourteenth Annual Meeting the North Carolina Rail 
Road Company (Raleigh, 1863), Annual Report the North Carolina Rail 


Road (Raleigh, 1865), pp. 28, 31. Most the lines invested money slaves; yet 


emancipation ultimately wiped out such investments. 
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During the following two years expenses increased even more 
rapid rate. The superintendent the Wilmington and Weldon stated 
that iron, which had cost four cents per pound before the war, had 
jumped $3.00 per pound 1864. the same period oil rose from 
$1.00 $50.00 per gallon. The best machinists earned $2.50 per day 
1861; October, 1864, they were receiving $20.00 per 

spite these hardships and shortages, three railroads were either 
wholly partially constructed North Carolina during the Civil War. 
Twenty-five miles the roadbed the Atlantic, Tennessee and Ohio 
had been graded when war began. Available materials enabled the line 
complete thirty-six the forty-five and one-half miles from Charlotte 
Statesville February, 1862. Early March, 1863, the first train 
traveled from Charlotte Statesville, and within short time regular 
schedule was put operation between these two points. 

Yet since the was side road and not essential the war 
effort, the rails this line were among the first impressed the Con- 
federate government. April, 1864, only thirteen months after the 
was put operation, Confederate authorities removed six 
miles track used the defensive armament the Confederate 
ironclad Merrimack. These rails were replaced oak beams capped 
with iron strips, and the road continued operation. late 1864 all 
remaining rails were removed for use more important railroads, and 
the was left dismantled condition with interest-bearing 
debt over 

The most important railroad construction North Carolina during 
the Civil War, and probably the most important all the Confederacy, 
was the building the Piedmont Railroad between Greensboro and 
Danville, Virginia. This gap less than fifty miles represented the only 
missing link inland rail route from Richmond Atlanta. Attempts 
had been made 1848 and again 1858 charter railroad which 
would fill this gap. both occasions eastern North Carolina legis- 
lators, fearing that such railway would drain off the traffic western 
North Carolina through Virginia rather than through the ports the 
state, defeated the measures. 

After the outbreak war, Confederate authorities recognized the 
military importance completing this line. November, 1861, Pres- 
ident Jefferson Davis recommended that Confederate aid rendered 
for the completion this strategic rail connection. February 1862, 


See annual reports for the lines question. 
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after bitter debate, the Confederate Congress appropriated $1,000,000 
aid the building the road. Confederate authorities decided not 
subscribe stock the Piedmont Railroad because the prevailing 
opinion that would unconstitutional for the government own 
the road should cease military necessity. Consequently, May 
1862, less than week after the announcement the sale the Pied- 
mont stock, the Richmond and Danville Railroad subscribed for 14,900 
the 15,000 shares. Almost immediately after gaining control the 
road, the Richmond and Danville let contracts and, November, 1862, 
had 800 laborers engaged work the Using its powers 
impressment secure needed rails, the Confederate 
transferred track from the Roanoke Valley and from the Atlantic, Ten- 
nessee and Ohio the Piedmont. result, the Danville-Reidsville 
section opened December, and the whole road went into opera- 

was fortunate for the state and the Confederacy that the completion 
the Piedmont came when did. the summer 1864, Federal 
troops cut the Petersburg Railroad, leaving the Piedmont line the only 
supply route for the maintenance the Confederate army northern 
Virginia. Construction had been hurried and inferior, and the company 
was further hampered lack materials and labor maintain road- 
way and equipment. Soon supplies food and other materials were 
piled high the depots and warehouses North Carolina, awaiting 
shipment Lee’s hungry and ill-clothed army. effort increase 
the efficiency their only supply route, the government December, 
1864, issued order for the impressment the Piedmont Railroad. 
For reasons unknown the order was never executed and the company 
continued under private management for the remaining months the 

third line partially constructed although never completed during 
the Civil War was the Chatham Railroad. Both Confederate and state 
officials recognized the importance rail connection with the mineral 
deposits the Deep River country. Yet financial problems, accentuated 
shortage labor and materials, curtailed work the line until 
1864. March, 1865, just the line was nearing completion, Sherman’s 


Brown, History the Piedmont Railroad Company,” North 
Carolina Historical Review, (1926), 198-200, 207-13; Konkle, John 
Motley Morehead and the Development North Carolina, 1796-1866 
delphia, 1922), pp. 29, 349, 400. 

Greensborough Patriot, Dec. 24, 1863; Wilmington Journal, 
an. 1865. 


XLII, pt. 1348-49; Robert Black, III, The Railroads the Con- 
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army struck through the state. Work the Chatham Railroad came 
abrupt and permanent 

During the Civil War, most wars, among the most vulnerable 
points attack were the lines communication. Both Union and Con- 
federate armies were forced rely hundreds miles supply lines, 
and was almost impossible guard every mile. The North was able 
supplement its railroads with water transportation, but the blockade 
forced the Confederacy rely almost solely railroads—the only 
alternative being slow, inefficient wagons. Confederate railroads were 


particularly exposed attack, since main supply routes lay along 


Atlantic seaboard, where the Union navy had established complete con- 
trol the seas. 

Federal forces were not long taking advantage this vulnerability. 
August, 1861, force was sent attack the North Carolina coast. 
The original purpose the expedition was eliminate blockade-run- 


ning along the coast sinking stone hulks Hatteras Inlet. 


Hatteras was taken easily that Federals decided use the cove 
base for operations against the mainland. 

During the early part 1862, Major General Ambrose Burnside led 
second expedition the North Carolina coast. The original plan was 
gain control the entire Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad 
far Goldsboro, destroy the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad, cap- 
ture Wilmington, and then threaten Raleigh itself. Federal forces easily 
occupied Roanoke Island February and used the island spring- 
board for landing the mainland near New Bern March 13. After 
overcoming stubborn resistance from vastly inferior Confederate 
force, Burnside captured New Bern the following day. 

Before moving against Goldsboro, Burnside sent detachment down 
the Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad Morehead City open 
another supply line for inland operations. this point, however, logis- 
tical planning proved defective. Burnside discovered critical shortage 
wagons and total lack railroad rolling stock. Since was im- 
possible conduct major campaign without the necessary transpor- 
tation, the expedition was delayed until necessary equipment arrived 
June, 1862. Before Burnside could make final preparations for his 
expedition, was ordered reinforce General George McClellan 
Virginia with all the men could spare. 

During the autumn 1862, Union forces New Bern were con- 
siderably strengthened, and preparations were made for second ex- 
pedition against Goldsboro conjunction with advance 
Fredericksburg. The purpose this expedition was destroy the Wil- 
mington and Weldon Railroad and occupy and hold Goldsboro. 


See Kemp Battle, Memories Old-Time Tar Heel (Chapel Hill, 1945), 
pp. 177-78; Vance Braxton Bragg, Mar. 1865, Vance Letter Book, II, 383. 
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Under the command Brigadier General John Foster, 10,000 troops 
set out from New Bern December and seized Kinston after stubborn 
fight. When Foster learned that Confederate forces fresh from victory 
Fredericksburg were rushing engage him, decided move 
Goldsboro and much damage possible before retiring New 
Bern. Although meeting strong Confederate resistance, Union troops 
struck within few miles Goldsboro. detachment Federal 
cavalry attacked the railroad the vicinity Mount Olive and suc- 
ceeded destroying number buildings, several cars, and small 
section the rails. the meantime the main army attacked the rail- 
road bridge over the Neuse River just south Goldsboro. Upon arrival 
Foster found the span heavily guarded Confederate troops covered 
from nearby hill nine pieces artillery. view the strong forti- 
fications, Foster decided upon plan infiltration the Confederate 
defenses rather than upon frontal assault. accordance with this 
plan six Union soldiers attempted slip through the defenses and set 
fire the bridge. Five were killed the attempt, but the sixth one 
succeeded burning the bridge. With the accomplishment this mis- 
sion, General Foster withdrew New 

During the next year and half three raids were made this rail 
line. One these expeditions was repulsed before reached the rail- 
road; the other two were successful. Raiders succeeded burning 
number cars and destroying several miles track. Yet the Wilming- 
ton and Weldon Railroad was well prepared for such eventualities; 
both cases the road was back operation matter few days. 
Nevertheless these raids further weakened already strained rail line 
and decreased appreciably the efficiency operation.” 

With the encirclement Petersburg August, 1864, raids the 
Wilmington and Weldon ceased. The road was longer the main 
supply route. The major line now became the Piedmont, the inland 
route from Charlotte Danville and Richmond. Two raids were made 
this railroad. The first occurred June, 1864, under the leadership 
George Kirk. The plan was cut the telegraph line Morganton 
before warning could sent and then capture train the West- 
ern North Carolina. Using the railroad, the Federals would dash 
Salisbury, release Union prisoners there, and cover their escape 
burning the important railroad bridge over the Yadkin River. June 
28, 1864, Kirk and 300 men surprised Camp Vance Morganton and 


Military Historical Society Massachusetts, Operations the Atlantic Coast, 
(Boston, 1912), IX, 55-58, 76-82, 90-94; Wilmington Journal, Dec. 

XXVII, pt. 859-60; XL, pt. 817-19; Wilmington Journal, Aug. 


Dec. 25, 1862; July 1863. view the ease with which these raids were con- 


ducted, mystery why Union forces did not further exploit them. 
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captured the entire Before the telegraph line could cut, 
however, warning message went Salisbury and Confederate force 
was quickly raised pursue Kirk. With his plan foiled, Kirk burned the 
depot Morganton, destroyed four railroad cars, damaged one engine, 
looted the town, and returned east Tennessee with 100 prisoners. 

March, 1865, General George Stoneman slashed into western 
North Carolina from Tennessee with some 6,000 troops. The purpose 
the raid was destroy supplies and all means communication and 
transportation. The raiders were instructed live off the land and not 
risk unnecessary battle. Stoneman entered North Carolina March 
and arrived Salem April 10. From here sent out detachments 
attack the North Carolina and Piedmont railroads. Federals burned the 
bridge Jamestown the North Carolina Railroad and were about 
destroy the depot when false alarm caused them flee. High 
Point the depot was burned, along with large quantities government 
stores including 1,700 bales cotton. Before the raiders could reach 
Lexington and Thomasville, Confederate cavalry chased them back 
Salem. Stoneman moved Salisbury, where the raiders had little diffi- 
culty overcoming the small force Confederate defenders. For the 
second time Federals attacked the Yadkin River bridge six miles north 
Salisbury. But again strongly entrenched Confederates forced the 
Federals abandon the attempt. Stoneman’s troops contented them- 
selves with destroying the Salisbury shops the North Carolina and 
Western North Carolina railroads. The bluecoats then moved down the 
Western North Carolina, burning bridges, depots, and buildings 
they 

The final military action the war affecting North Carolina rail- 
roads was Sherman’s invasion the state. The sixty-mile path Federal 
destruction first reached the Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford. 
portion this road had already been torn Confederates re- 
treating from Wilmington; Sherman’s troops completed the destruction 
all bridges, trestleworks, warehouses, water stations, and depots from 
Lumberton the head the eastern division the line. addition 
the destruction physical equipment and property, Federal troops 
entered company offices and recklessly scattered many the line’s 
valuable papers and records. 

Sherman passed through Fayetteville and united with General John 


One source gave Kirk’s strength only 130 men—too small for such ex- 
edition. Archibald Henderson, North Carolina: The Old North State and the New. 
1941), 275. 

all, Stoneman’s men gutted passenger train, six depots, two bridges, three 
water tanks, roundhouse, sawmill, and the company shops the Western North 
Carolina. Cornelia Spencer, The Last Ninety Days the War North Carolina 
(New York, 1866), pp. 199-205; Proceedings the Western North Carolina 
Railroad (Raleigh, 1864), pp. 5-8. 
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Schofield’s army Goldsboro. With this rendezvous, Sherman’s role 
destroyer railways ended. Thereafter reconstructed several 
railroads order establish supply lines. Railroad destruction hence- 
forth was carried out the retreating Confederate army, which, 
impede advance, destroyed most the Wilmington and 
Weldon and the North Carolina railroads. 

When hostilities came end, the rail system North Carolina 
was completely disrupted. Six the eleven railroads were out opera- 
tion. Two these, the Roanoke Valley and the Atlantic, Tennessee and 
Ohio, had been totally dismantled. the last few weeks the war, 
military operations both Federals and Confederates had devastating 
effect the Wilmington and Manchester, the Wilmington and Weldon, 
the Western North Carolina, and the Wilmington, Charlotte and Ruther- 
ford. Other railroads the state were virtually out existence. The 
Piedmont was totally wornout and the verge collapse. The North 
Carolina and the Raleigh and Gaston were better shape but desperate- 
needed new equipment and expensive maintenance. Only about one- 
half the prewar rolling stock survived the war; all major bridges and 
most the shops were charred ruins. Neglect normal ditching, bal- 
lasting, and other routine maintenance had created badly eroded road- 
beds. Crossties had not been replaced except when absolutely necessary, 
and large numbers were decayed badly worn. Rails were extremely 
rough and places dangerous traffic and human life. 

Financially the railroads the state were the brink insolvency. 
The collapse the Confederacy along with the military destruction left 
the roads with huge interest-bearing debts, some them already over- 
due, while the same time revenues were practically cut off the 
roads went out operation were taken over Federal armies. 
Losses from investments Confederate bonds amounted hundreds 
thousands dollars.* 

However, the legacy the Civil War the railroads was not all 
physical destruction and financial chaos. The conflict the 
brought shift from the economically indefensible east-west traffic 
the north-south traffic channels which have since characterized rail- 
roads the South. Perhaps more importance, the Civil War created 
abiding faith rail transportation. The “iron horse” proved itself 
during the war, and North Carolinians, along with other Southerners, 
became convinced that their economic future was closely tied the 
development the railroad. This confidence proved important fac- 
tor the rapid revival and ultimate expansion the rail system 
succeeding years. 


Such investments amounted $860,000, not counting the losses the Western 
Railroad and the Wilmington and Manchester, for which figures are available. 
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WERE THE SOUTHERN RAILROADS 
DESTROYED THE CIVIL WAR? 


James Doster 


1861 THE entered the Civil War with extensive mileage 
railroads operation and under construction.’ These lines were im- 
portant both Confederate and Union forces the conduct the 
war. prevent their effective use the hands enemy, the armies 
both sides made numerous destructive raids upon the railroad lines, 
wreaking spectacular damage and leaving popular impression that 
the Southern roads were destroyed the Civil War. Cars, engines, de- 
pots, shops, and bridges were extensively burned. Rails were pulled up, 
crossties stacked and burned, rails heated fires and then twisted and 
sometimes wrapped around trees. Hundreds miles railroad were 
temporarily put out operation. 

Historians have erected fine tombstone for the “destroyed” Southern 
railroads. One well-known American history text says: “Railroad trans- 
portation was paralyzed, and most the railroad companies were bank- 
Not for generation was the railroad system the South 
properly restored. And then was restored northern capital.” Investi- 
gation reveals, however, that this picture grossly inaccurate. Much 
the damage had been repaired before the war ended. The 
railroad companies were not bankrupted the war but remained very 
much alive. Some which had suffered heavy damage showed operating 
profits 1865. The cost physical reconstruction was relatively modest, 
and was effected with very little help from Northern capital. For 
examples let choose some the worst war-damaged railroads. 

The Mobile and Ohio Railroad was opened, just the war began, 
from Mobile Columbus, Kentucky, miles water from Northern 
railroad connection Cairo, Illinois. Its 472 miles main line traversed 
area that was long fought over the contending armies. the 
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spring 1865, only fourth the rolling stock remained, and that was 
bad condition. The repair shops were ruined. The 184-mile roadway 
from Okolona Union City was damaged decay and destruction 
bridges, trestlework, crossties, and water stations. Many miles rails 
were bent and twisted condition. The superintendent estimated the 
physical damage the road resulting from the war $1,810,937, and 
the loss money and obligations over $5,000,000. The 
company had funded debt over $6,000,000. great value the 
Mobile and Ohio financing reconstruction was the fact that had 
been able during the war convert substantial portion its liquid 
assets into cotton. Although some this cotton was confiscated 
stolen, the remainder was tremendous value the company after 
Confederate money became worthless. The line 
from Mobile Okolona was “fair running order” 1865 standards, 
and the damaged 184 miles line were repaired and reopened 117 
days. The entire road was again operation September 1865. The 
company’s operations were profitable from May December 31, 

The Memphis Charleston Railroad ran 272 miles eastward from 
Memphis Stephenson, Alabama, from which continued trackage 
rights into Chattanooga. Lying between the contending armies during 
much the war, the company’s line suffered severe military damage. 
President Sam Tate was able convert substantial part the com- 
liquid assets into bonds the state Tennessee, which 
sent $300,000 safety Liverpool. Other assets sent St. Louis 
the Confederacy collapsed. When the railroad was returned the 
owners the United States government September, 1865, they found 
gap 114 miles, west Decatur, “almost entirely destroyed, except 
for the road bed and iron rails, and they were very bad condition— 
every bridge and trestle destroyed, cross ties rotten, buildings burned, 
water tanks gone, ditches filled up, and track grown weeds and 
bushes; not saw mill near the line; and the labor system the com- 
pany gone.” For about miles the crossties were completely destroyed 
and the rails bent and 

Large purchases rolling stock were made from the surplus the 
United States government. Vigorous efforts then restored the Memphis 
Charleston line complete operation November 1865, except 
for missing bridge across the Tennessee River Decatur, which was 


Report the Mobile Ohio Railroad Company, 1864-65, House 
34, 39th Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 832-56. portion the line south 
Columbus, Kentucky, not classified here damaged, had been restored the 
Federal government for military use. 

Report the Memphis Charleston Railroad Company, 1865-66, 
ibid., pp. 711-58. 
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not restored until July 1866. The company’s direct war losses, in- 
cluding materials carried off, were set $1,195,166.79. Earnings for 
1866 were very good, and July that year President Tate was full 
optimism that the spirit enterprise would triumph over all ob- 

The Mississippi and Tennessee Railroad ran 100 miles from Grenada, 
Mississippi, Memphis but was not the only route between these 
points. War damage the line was estimated the company 
$310,250 (of which $177,650 was attributed Federal and $132,600 
Confederate troops). May, 1865, when reconstruction began, the 
company was operating only miles line. threat the company 
lease its road brought into its empty treasury $65,000 loaned 
Memphis merchants and payable transportation. Some rolling stock 
was acquired credit from the surplus, and horse cars 
were put into temporary use isolated parts the damaged line, al- 
though this was expensive. Forbearance creditors permitted receipts 
used for restoration. Trains began run over the full length 
the line again January 1866.5 

The Georgia Railroad Banking Company saw the destruction 
miles its line between Augusta and Atlanta, plus other and serious 
damage. Yet entire military destruction amounted only The 
line was back operation before the war ended. The company’s credit 
remained good, but the management preferred not borrow but 
pay for reconstruction out current earnings. The company soon re- 
sumed regular dividends, and continues pay them today. 

The Central Railroad Banking Company Georgia saw the very 
thorough destruction 189 miles its lines, and was not back full 
operation until June 12, 1866. With bonded debt this company had 
good credit and borrowed some $900,000 the North for reconstruction. 
With able leadership the company soon expanded into large railroad 
system, and paid good dividends for many 

The South Carolina Railroad suffered very heavy destruction from 
General Sherman’s army 1865. The company reopened its line from 
Charleston Columbia January, 1866, and Augusta April, 1866. 
Rails were stripped from the Camden branch restore the more im- 
portant parts the system, and that branch was not restored op- 


Ibid. 

Annual Reports the Mississippi Tennessee Railroad Company, 1864-65 
and 1865-66, ibid., pp. 759-801. The line was full operation from November, 
1865, except for one bridge. 

Reports the Directors, the Georgia Rail Road Banking Co., the 
Stockholders Convention, May 15, 1866 (Augusta, 1866), 

Thirty-First Report the President and Directors the Central Railroad 
Banking Company Georgia, the Stockholders, together with the Proceedings 
the Convention Stockholders (Savannah, 1866), pp. 46. 
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eration until May, 1867. Reconstruction these lines was made possible 
earnings and patient creditors. The company saw $2,000,000 its 
bonds mature January 1866; yet survived the ordeal and con- 
tinued operate for many 

The Virginia Tennessee Railroad, with line from Lynchburg 
Bristol, was heavily damaged late the war. The president reported 
six different raids one year, each resulting the destruction long 
stretches track. Although only three original bridges and three depots 
were left standing, and total damage amounted $600,000, the entire 
road was reopened July 24, The company (soon consolidated 
with its eastern connections) continued operate its lines for many 

ears. 

The planned destruction armies, however, was only one the 
injuries suffered Southern railroads during and immediately after 
the Civil War. Heavy and rough war service through four years without 
adequate maintenance and replacements brought severe deterioration 
the track, structures, and equipment Southern lines. Soldiers trans- 
ported trains were rough equipment. When carried box cars, 
for instance, they often found convenient chop holes the sides 
and roofs improve ventilation. Such cars were hardly condition 
carry flour the next trip. The wear and tear track and equipment 
Confederate service was devastating its effects, the weather con- 
tinued its deleterious actions, and maintenance had deferred. 

Maintenance railroad track required the constant attention large 
crews men doing heavy labor. Crossties used the South lasted only 
four five years before they had replaced (about one-sixth 
the life treated ties today). Trestles and other timber structures 
rotted about fast the crossties. Most tracks were unballasted and 
required constant work keep them alignment. Rails were light 
iron, “U” “T” section merely flat bars laid upon wooden stringers 
for support. Iron rails wore rapidly under traffic and had only small 
fraction the life present steel rails. Therefore, rapid and steady 
replacement was normal part railroad maintenance, and the 
Confederacy maintenance way and structures fell far behind the re- 
quirements safety and efficient operation. 

American-type steam locomotive might weigh about twenty-two 
tons without its tender. could expected run about 20,000 


8For full account see James Doster, “Vicissitudes the South Carolina 
Railroad, 1865-1878: Case Study Reconstruction and Regional Traffic De- 
velopment,” Business History Review, XXX (1956), 175-95. 

Eighteenth Annual Report the President and Directors the Stockholders 
the Virginia and Tenn. Railroad Co., October 11th, 1865 (Lynchburg, 1865), 
Nineteenth Annual Report the President and Directors the Stockholders the 
Va. Tenn. Railroad Co., October 10, 1866 (Lynchburg, 1866), 23; House 
Report 40th Cong., 2nd Sess., 91. 
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25,000 miles year and last about fifteen years. Maintenance required 
the almost constant attention and labor large crew shopmen for 
normal operation, and intervals heavy repairs were required. The 
mechanics railroad shop knew how rebuild locomotive worn 
wrecked, but some parts, such tires, were almost unprocurable 
the South during the war. Maintenance and rebuilding wooden rail- 
road cars was regularly done railroad company’s shops, and the 
men who maintained the cars could also build new ones. The iron parts, 
however, generally had furnished from outside sources, although 
the war period they might often salvaged from wrecked burned- 
out cars. 

Confederate railroads suffered from lack adequate maintenance 
and replacement worn damaged parts and equipment, and the 
effect through four years war was cumulative. There denying 
that large part the railroads the South were exceedingly 
dilapidated condition 1865, even after operations had been 

Some the worst the war damage tracks arose from “cannibaliz- 
ing.” early 1862 Confederacy desperate for iron ordered the 
tracks the Hungary Branch the Richmond, Fredericksburg, Poto- 
mac Railroad ripped supply iron for the navy. The iron the new 
Alabama Florida Railroad was taken 1862 and 1868 for re-laying 
other lines. The iron the York River, the Roanoke Valley, and the 
Atlantic, Tennessee, Ohio railroads, and much that the Florida 
Railroad was ripped up. Large quantities, either the track ready 
laid, were obtained from the Atlantic North Carolina, the Atlantic 
Gulf, the Brunswick Albany, the Western North Carolina, and the 
Southwestern (of The Federal government also did some 
“cannibalizing” removing 156 miles rails Virginia and Tennes- 

railroad was not merely physical thing—track, engines, and cars. 
was also invisible, intangible entity—a body corporate, and some- 
thing more. was part and parcel the throbbing life commerce 
and commercial conflict. was the board directors, the stockholders, 
the officers, and the men who operated the trains, worked the track, 
and ran the repair shops. was intricate thing—with life. Damage 


the observations several travelers 1865 see John Stover, “The 
Ruined Railroads the Confederacy,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XLII 
(1958), 376-88. 

See Robert Black, The Railroads the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1952), 
pp. 200-226; also Annual Report the Southwestern Railroad Company, 1865, 
House Report 34, 39th 2nd Sess., 976. 

For list the roads thus robbed their iron, see Report Brevet Brigadier 
General McCallum, Director and General Manager the Military Railroads 
the United States Appendix the Report the Secretary War, House 
Executive Document Cong., Sess. (Congressional Volume Serial 1250), 
30. Subsequently cited McCallum Report. 
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any part meant damage the whole railroad; yet war damage 
the track and rolling stock could sustained the other parts the 
organism remained healthy. The physical damage war could not alone 
destroy healthy railroad. 

During the war the operation the Confederate railroads appeared 
profitable, but the illusion prosperity was created inflation; actual- 
ly, most the companies were losing money heavily while they ap- 
peared make rapidly. 

President John King, the Georgia Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany stated 1864 (before hostile force had touched his road 


From the ruined condition the road and rolling stock, occasioned hard 
usage government service, and want material for repairs, both road and 
rolling stock have become unsafe and the loss and damage account very 
heavy. The truth is, the road running heavy loss. has made real 
profit for the last two years, and making nothing now. The more business 
does, the more money loses, and the greatest favor that could conferred 
it, would the privilege quitting business until the close the war. 
say real profit, for would require much more than all reported 
place the road and out-fit the same condition they were the first 
January, 


The crowning blow Southern railroad companies came with the 
collapse the Confederacy and the repudiation its money and debts. 
The Confederate government owed the railroads huge sums for trans- 
portation, and these railroads were, besides, large holders Confederate 
bonds. Certain Southern railroads were also the banking business, 

had been profitable before the war, but which now placed upon 
the very heavy burden redeeming large issues bank 


The final factor and perhaps the worst all affecting the fortunes 
the Southern lines was the destruction wrought upon the patrons the 
roads, and the destruction the Southern labor system, which had pro- 
duced the surplus for exports and had brought money buy imports. 
The lifeblood railroads was traffic. 

Offsetting the damage Confederate railroads were several con- 
structive factors. Crews that normally maintained the way and structures 
and took care wreck flood emergencies could also restore war 
damage special problem was created the destruction major 
bridges, but temporary trestles could erected great speed when 
large enough body men was detailed for the job. Burned crossties 
could replaced easily rotted ones, and some the bent iron rails 


Reports the Directors, the Georgia Rail Road Banking Co., the 
Stockholders Convention, May 15, 1866 1866), 

companies included the Georgia Railroad Banking Company, the 
Central Railroad Banking Company Georgia, and the South Carolina Railroad 
Company. will seen that, the redemption these bank notes, not all the 
money the Confederacy proved worthless its holders. 
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could passably straightened and relaid track. Reconstruction 
railroads damaged raiding parties was often begun before the raiders 
had even finished their work. Destruction railroad, like recon- 
struction, involved great deal heavy labor, and was usually in- 
completely done. Tracks some places were torn half dozen times 
military raiding parties, only rebuilt and restored operation 
short time each occasion. 

The opening the war found numerous lines under construction and 
various stages development. The work most cases ground 
halt gradually owing lack material, men, money. However, 
few cases construction new lines was not only permitted but 
encouraged and facilitated the Confederate government. Most not- 
able, perhaps, was the building the Piedmont Railroad, connecting 
Greensboro, North Carolina, with Danville, Virginia, line which was 
the postwar years have devastating effects upon established com- 
mercial relationships. Work continued through the war the Alabama 
Mississippi River Railroad, between Uniontown, Alabama, and Me- 
ridian, Mississippi, which only lacked bridge over the Tombigbee 
River Demopolis when the war ended. The Alabama Tennessee 
Rivers Railroad extended its line from Talladega Blue Mountain 
(Anniston during the war, and did much the grading from that point 
Rome, Georgia, but iron was still lacking when the war ended. link 
between Lawton, Georgia, and Live Oak, Florida, completed during 
the war, provided the only connection between Georgia and Florida 
railroads. The Mobile Great Northern laid its iron after the war began. 
The Shelby Iron Works built six-mile line Alabama from Shelby 
Columbiana—over the strenuous protests the Confederate govern- 
ment. The Pensacola Georgia managed extend its line westward 
from Tallahassee Quincy, Florida. few other links were completed, 
and other places some work grading proceeded without benefit 
track. Iron from “cannibalized” lines went into some the new 

The importance railroad operation during the war caused the 
United States government repair, rebuild, and even construct anew, 
railroads the occupied areas, for the Union army was vitally concerned 
with the operation railroads within the Union lines support its in- 
vasions the February 11, 1862, Secretary War Edwin 
Stanton authorized Colonel (later Brigadier General) 
Callum take possession and use “all railroads, engines, cars, loco- 
motives, equipments, appendages, and appurtenances” that might 


Black, op. cit., provides folding map showing new track laid Confederate 
railroads, including some stretches not alluded above. 

general account see Thomas Weber, The Northern Railroads the 
Civil War: 1861-1865 New York, 1952). 
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required “for the transport troops, arms, ammunition, and military 
supplies the United States, and and perform all acts and things” 
that might “necessary and proper done for the safe and speedy 
transport that time only the seven-mile line from Wash- 
ington Alexandria was government-operated, but the subsequent 
years the war, 2,015 miles railroad (all but few miles being the 
Confederacy were operated some time the Federal 
The Nashville Northwestern Railroad was large extent built 
Union forces during the war. Mileage operated varied lines were 
seized, taken up, abandoned, returned their owners. one time 
the United States Military Railroads under McCallum employed 
many 24,964 persons. The U.S.M.R. built miles trestles and laid 
re-laid 642 miles track. acquired 312 locomotives for use the 
South, least which were new and unused when the war ended. 
Captured locomotives added 106 the number. The U.S.M.R. pur- 
chased for operation the South 3,111 cars, built 55, captured 409, and 
acquired 755 others ways not specified, but probably 

The end the war found the United States government possession 
extensive mileage Southern railroads, which were proving ex- 
pensive operate. the same time was caught with huge quantity 
rolling stock five-foot gauge, unsalable, except heavy sacrifice, 
the North, where the standard gauge was four feet eight and one-half 
inches.” Also affecting the situation was the fact that the Federal gov- 
ernment needed the Southern roads for the purposes pacification and 
control. 

solution the combined problems appeared the Executive 
Orders August and October 14, 1865, under which the roads were 
released their owners (along with their captured rolling stock and 
other equipment and supplies wherever these could located and 
identified and the surplus government rolling stock and railroad sup- 
plies were sold them, partly for cash but mostly credit terms, 
appraised Numerous Southern roads, lacking cash and unable 
borrow it, accepted the credit terms and bought the materials and 
equipment much higher price than otherwise could have been 


pp. 32, 36-37. the 106 locomotives use, six were lost destroyed 
—as were 1,045 the cars. For additional data the U.S.M.R., see U.S. War 
Dept. (comp.), War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official Records 
the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. III, IV, 945-66; 
29-37, 44-48, 63, 99-101, 535-42. 

North Carolina railroads and some Virginia railroads were the Northern 
gauge. 

See House Report 15, 40th 2nd Sess., pp. 5-6. For tabulation rail- 
the United States army, giving dates seizure and return, see ibid., 
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obtained the The sales railroad property, including 
possibly some Northern railroads, amounted $10,596,267.85, 
which was for cash and $7,192,855.63 The 
government thus got out the expensive position operating the roads 
and sold surplus equipment such terms would bring the highest 
return and furnish the transportation needed the military.* 

Rolling stock taken from the Southern railroads Confederate, Fed- 
eral, state authority was released for repossession its owners after 
the war, the condition happened the time released. This 
often meant that only rusted and worn metal parts survived re- 
trieved, but the practical value these was considerable. Questions 
ownerships roads and equipment were left the courts. 

Between the end the war and the time the return the seized 
railroads their owners, the U.S.M.R. worked actively repair and 
restore safe operation some the roads, notably the Western 
Atlantic, owned the state Georgia and connecting Chattanooga 
with Atlanta. This was act generosity but action taken for 
military purposes. The U.S.M.R. under McCallum purchased the 
North during the war 21,783 tons new rails for use the South; built 
rolling mill Chattanooga reroll worn and twisted rails for reuse. 
The mill was operated the government from April October, 1865, 
when was sold private interests, who continued its operation the 
great benefit numerous Southern railroads. Under government opera- 
tion the mill remade 3,818 tons rails for use Southern 

Repairs, maintenance, and new construction considerable measure 
offset the physical damage the war. Further offset was the salvage 
value the iron rails and the battered, burned, wrecked loco- 
motives and cars, which could repaired and rebuilt the same 
mechanics who normally kept them repair. 

The source greatest embarrassment the Southern railroad com- 


See report Colonel Hamill, House Executive Document 73, 40th 
2nd Sess., part the sales were made auction. Quartermaster General 
Meigs testified: think would have been the interest the United 
States have sacrificed every dollar the seven million which valued the 
rolling stock, &c., rather than have compelled the quartermaster’s department 
carry the roads this day [February 18, 1867]. were spending these 
roads Tennessee and the Southwest $1,300,000 per month. House Report 
34, 39th 2nd Sess., 263. For other observations Meigs this subject 
see House Executive Document 39th Ist Sess., pp. 104-5. 

McCallum the Quartermaster General, July 19, 1866, House 
Executive Document 155, 30th Sess., pp. 3-4. 

Misguided historians, following documents with Radical bias, have seen 
great spirit generosity the Federal government’s treatment the Southern 
railroads. See, for example, Fish, “The Restoration the Southern Rail- 
roads,” University Wisconsin Studies, No. (Madison, Wisconsin, 1919), and 
“Indebted Railroads—A Problem Reconstruction,” Journal 
Southern History, (1940), 167-87. McCallum Report, pp. 30-32. 
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panies end was lack United States money with which 
begin the work restoration. With Confederate money worthless the 
companies found difficult make new start. large infusion 
Northern capital was certainly desired, but was not forthcoming. 
the end the war Southern railroad presidents flocked northward 
search money, but they generally returned empty-handed. The 
uncertainties the economic and political situation the South and 
the great need for capital elsewhere made possible lenders wary 
making loans Southern railroads—even for short terms and very 
high rates interest. Most reconstruction was effected earnings from 
partial operation damaged railroads. charging high rates for the 
shipment cotton and supplies, the companies secured money pay 
for the rebuilding their tracks and rolling stock. 

Destruction the commercial capital the South the war hurt 
the railroads when their financial obligations matured and had 
renewed. Prewar Southern lines had been generally financed with 
equity securities, which interest had paid. This gave the com- 
panies strength survive disaster. Those with outstanding bond issues 
were weaker position, particularly these bonds matured soon 
after the war. Yet Northern and foreign creditors were generally dis- 
posed the view that was better leave reconstruction the hands 
locally experienced management than try effect seizures 
mortgaged property. 

Since traffic the war-damaged section was relatively light, 
engine two, few cars, and rickety and pieced-together track could 
generally handle what was initially offered for shipment. The railroads 
would perhaps have been embarrassed larger amounts traffic had 
been suddenly offered. business improved they were gradually able 
improve their tracks and rebuild their worn and damaged rolling 
stock. The companies seemed able purchase new engines when 
such purchases were warranted the growth business. Some the 
companies resumed the payment dividends remarkably short 
space time after the war. 

The Louisville Nashville Railroad was peculiarly favorable 
position. War damage amounted some $700,000 but was mostly 
repaired before the end the war. The provided the lifeline 
the Union armies the Western theater the war, and its position was 
highly profitable one. The end the war 1865 found good 
strategic position for postwar business. was financially strong and 
had perhaps the ablest railroad management the South, not the 
United States. Its strength, its competitors and connections, 
was such that was able postwar years gobble them great 
consolidation. 
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The Richmond Danville Railroad found itself position great 
strategic importance when during the war was allowed build the 
Piedmont Railroad from Danville Greensboro, thus tapping the trade 
western Carolina previously reserved Carolina trade centers. Here 
was formed the beginning the present Southern Railway System. 

sure, some rail lines damaged the war were not rebuilt and 
revived until several years later. Notable among these was the line 
between Charleston and Savannah, which appears have suffered 
nearly total destruction from military wreckage. However, this was 
weak line, not fully completed before the war, and having very little 
haul except strictly local traffic the coastal area South Carolina. 
needed the investment more capital for reconstruction than prob- 
able revenues appeared justify. also had heavy debt. Another case 
was one the upper branches the South Carolina Railroad, from 
which material was carried off for use the reconstruction more 
important parts the South Carolina Railroad system after the war. 
soon the company was financially able, however, rebuilt the 
branch. 

factor weakening established railroad companies the South 
the period immediately following the war was the political revolution 
the section. Rapid construction uneconomic lines after the war, 
encouraged the elements newly control, brought severe compe- 
tition and forced down the rates the Southern railroads, while the 
same time increasing the total burden railroad mileage sup- 
ported. Rapid development was occurring the same time other 
parts the nation. The same factors were operating elsewhere, but 
South weakened the war, railroad development moved forward 
faster than should have, with serious damage resulting the existing 
roads. 

While has often been implied that the bankruptcies the Southern 
railroads grew out the military damage the Civil War, these bank- 
ruptcies actually occurred from five fifteen years after the war ended. 
Naturally military damage threw some financial burden upon the rail- 
road companies. The main ill effects the war, however, were in- 
direct: damage from hard use with minimum repairs and from inade- 
quate rates during the war, losses from inflation and from worthless 
Confederate debts, the destruction the labor system and the com- 
mercial economy the South the war, and the policies the Re- 
construction era. These far outweighed the direct physical damage 
the war factors creating difficulties for the Southern railroad com- 
panies the postwar years. 
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THE CONTINUING WAR 


James Robertson, Jr. 


HEARTFELT “THANK 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Civil War History had been named the first 
recipient the Civil War Centennial Commission’s most coveted award, 
The Centennial Medallion, was received Iowa City with gratitude 
and humility. the National Commission the sincere thanks 
everyone connected with the journal: 

The University that has sustained through campaigns trying 
Shiloh; Director Publications Carroll Coleman, who brought together 
the present staff and made attractive changes type and design; the 
battle-scarred editor, who labors arduously every endeavor stay 
the narrow path neutrality; publications editor Harry Kaste, who must 
weather once every three months the ordeal making corrected galleys, 
uniform footnotes, and mass pictures and copy somehow fit into 
the number pages allotted; staff artist Dale Ballantyne, who adroit- 
gives the journal life; the proofreaders, with their never-ending search 
for those typo pests that, small they are, nevertheless can incur loud 
cries indignation from contributors; the contributors themselves, 
without whom our task would impossible; plus linotype operators, 
pressmen, cutters, binders, and mailing service personnel, who each 
their own way contribute valuably the final product. 

And lastly, you the readers goes our sincere appreciation, not only 
for your support years past, but also for the suggestions, encourage- 
ments, and kind words that have spurred better and more com- 
prehensive studies the field Civil War history. 

are intensely proud this recognition accorded the Civil 
War Centennial Commission, and hope sincerely that future issues 
Civil War History may continue merit such approval. Such will 
our goal; The Centennial Medallion shall our impetus. 


Civil War History also acknowledges with pride honors recently ac- 
corded two members its family. Editorial Advisory Board member 
David Donald received one this year’s Pulitzer Prizes for his Charles 
Sumner and the Coming the Civil War. And June services Alder- 
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son-Broaddus College, “Notes and Queries” editor Boyd Stutler was 
awarded honorary degree for his many contributions West 


Virginia history and education. Warmest congratulations forth 


both these deserving gentlemen. 

answer increasing number queries: the cumulative index 
for Volumes I-V Civil War History has been compiled and its 
way the printer. This line-by-line, descriptive index the first twenty 
issues the journal will published and sold separately from our 
regular numbers. Tentative plans call for publication early next year. 
Annual indexes will continue appear December issues. 

The Library Congress has produced package deal that should 
appeal avid students and historians the Civil War. Under the 
guidance tireless Hirst Milhollen, the Library has placed microfilm 
1,047 its choicest wartime illustrations. Included the set are photo- 
graphs Brady and Gardner, plus battlefield sketches Alf Waud 
Weekly. The complete reel available nominal price 
from the Photoduplication Service, Library Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. 

November, Doubleday will publish Volume Bruce 
The Centennial History the Civil War. “The Coming Fury” the 
subtitle. Volume will appear next year, with the third and concluding 
volume scheduled for 1963 release. Oxford University Press has 
issued paperback edition David Donald’s Excess Democracy, 
essay the Civil War delivered last year England. Frank 
Vandiver will write the Confederacy volume for the “New American 
Nation” series. The Causes the Civil War new addition 
Heath’s paperback series, “Problems American Civilization.” Included 
this anthology are selections from Calhoun Nevins. 

Lippincott has initiated not one but three new historical series. Forth- 
coming volume its “Great Battles History” will survey 
Shiloh the indefatigable Harry Williams. Richard Current 
under contract “Lincoln’s April Policy 1861” for 
“Critical Periods History.” Both titles will not appear until late next 
year. ... Hawthorne has issued new and revised edition Du- 
puy’s The Compact History the United States Army. Many buffs may 
interested this overall look American military history. 

The entire April, 1961, issue American Jewish Archives was de- 
voted the roles and experiences Jews the Confederacy. Four- 
teen selections from both well-known and obscure sources tell the 
impact war Southern Jews, plus their feelings and ordeals through- 
out the four years turmoil. With introduction Dr. Bertram Korn, 
this study gives excellent insight into Confederate social history. 
The forthcoming October number the Archives will contain similar 
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survey Jews the Union. Copies both issues may ordered from 
the American Jewish Archives, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania University Press has published Vorin 
thesis, Fiasco Fredericksburg, which recounts again the December, 
struggle along the banks the Rappahannock. Hall Allen the 
Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat has written series articles the 
war the Jackson Purchase which will shortly appear book form. 


Sinclair, and Conoco oil companies all have distributed excel- 
lent maps Civil War battlegrounds for the benefit traveling buffs. 
The Esso, into which went the efforts Carl Leverock, Harnett Kane 
and others, particularly clear and colorful. 


Various state and local centennial commissions are publishing mono- 

aphs that, many instances, are far superior more commercialized 
works. Robert Harper, Staff Executive commission, has 
written comprehensive study the Buckeye State’s role the war. 
Copies the 78-page Ohio Handbook the Civil War may pur- 
chased from the Ohio State Museum, Columbus 10. The Ohio commis- 
sion also distributing reprints several articles that originally ap- 


peared the now out-of-print Ohio Issue Civil War History. .The 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission Harrisburg 
offering free copies Pennsylvania and the Civil War: Hand- 
book. The 24-page booklet lists not only the high lights the war 
the Keystone State, but also offers some wise suggestions for local 
committees planning centennial observances. 


Harry Williams has written excellent summary for the Louisiana 
commission which may obtained from Box 4095, State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge. The Savannah Centennial Commission has sponsored publi- 
cation The Oglethorpe Light Infantry, Lindsey Henderson, Jr. 
High lights and notable figures the first Georgia unit leave for 
war are contained this 60-page survey. Persons interested this 
regimental summary should write the Commission East Broad 
Street, Savannah. The Peale Museum, Baltimore Maryland, 
selling nominal fee informative sketch, Baltimore during the 
Civil War. 

Virginia, 1861-1865: Iron Gate the Confederacy has just been pub- 
lished the Virginia Civil War Commission. The profusely illustrated, 
64-page study presents running narrative the many and decisive 
campaigns waged the soil the Old Dominion. Your editor the 
author. Copies, nominally priced, are available from the Commission, 
914 Capitol Street, Richmond 19. new release the State His- 
torical Society Wisconsin Wisconsin Carpetbaggers Dixie. David 
Overy authored this revelation Reconstruction days. The Edu- 


cation Foundation Charleston late this year will publish West Virginia 
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the Civil War, based large part series newspaper articles 
Boyd Stutler. 

the biographical scene, Charles “Pie” Dufour writing study 
nine lesser known Confederate figures which Doubleday will pub- 
lish. included the work are essays Willie Pegram, Henry 
Hotze, and Pat Cleburne. Scheduled shortly for release 
Merrill new biography Judah Benjamin Nieman. This 


will mark the first evaluation Davis’s capable cabinet member since 


Robert Meade’s comprehensive study, published 

Miss Aurora Hunt, who penned the excellent Clark volume, 
The Army the Potomac, now work study General William 
Rosecrans. someone else doing biography “Old Rosy”? 
University Publishers has reprinted Harry Sievers’ Benjamin Har- 
Hoosier Warrior. Another forthcoming volume the West 
Virginia Education Foundation’s series new and enlarged edition 
Roy Bird Coc’s The Family and Early Life Stonewall Jackson. Some 
excellent material this work. 

Five new titles bearing Lincoln are now the market. David 
Donald’s provocative Lincoln Reconsidered has been broadened and 
republished Random House. Here work that belongs the 
shelf every Civil War student. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy are 
the publishers slim volume, Citizen New Salem, Paul Horgan. 
Frontier Press Buffalo, New York, has issued 1961 revised edi- 
tion The Lincoln Library. Comprised 800 pages text and 150 
illustrations, this work available both single and two-volume 
editions. the paperback line, Grosset has reissued Lloyd Lewis's 
Myths after Lincoln and Paperback Library distributing Hol- 
land’s Life Abraham Lincoln. 

The publication letters and personal narratives seems abat- 
ing. Yet few outstanding primary sources have made recent 
ances. John Bell’s Tramps and Triumphs the Second Iowa Infantry, 
first published 1886, has been reissued for promotional purposes 
Des Moines firm. Fleming Fraker, Jr., edited the reprint. The 
Virginia Historical Society announces the publication Four Years 
the Confederate Artillery. This unusually vivid diary Henry Berke- 
ley treats camp life, battles, well life Fort Delaware prison. 
William Runge did the editing. 

Houghton Mifflin, answer popular demand, has republished 
Mary Boykin Chesnut’s Diary from cloth edition, well 
its Sentry economical series. Francis Bicknell Six 
Months the White House with Lincoln has been republished Cen- 
tury House Waltkins Glen, New York. new insight 
Texas Brigade available Coward-McCann book just off the 
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presses. Rags and Hope, edited Mary Lasswell, the recollections 
Val Giles that famed This year’s Lakesides Classic volume 
will collection the first wartime writings John Esten Cooke, 
which first appeared the Southern Illustrated News and which were 
later used the bases for such works Wearing the Gray. Richard 
Harwell will edit the dispatches. 

The high success accorded the republication Weekly has 


given rise several other similar projects. Among these selected 
outstanding issues the Richmond Enquirer. Fifty-two 
issues will published each year. Prospective subscribers should write 
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Civil War Enquirer, Inc., Box 9086, Arlington, Virginia. 

Two novels with war themes have been published over this three- 
month period. David Divine’s new novel, Thunder the Chesapeake 
(Macmillan set against backdrop the Monitor-Merrimack has- 
sle. new Cowan release Larry Ward, Thy War, the 
plot laid Front Royal during Jackson’s Valley campaign. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Edited Boyd Stutler 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


THIS DEPARTMENT designed open forum for researchers into 
Civil War themes and for readers Civil War History general. 
open for questions on, and discussions of, phases the Great Conflict 
and its personnel. Also, welcome notes newly discovered, little 
known, other sidelights the war. Contributions are invited; Address 
Notes and Queries Editor, 517 Main Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 


QUERIES 
No. Riderless Horse Chattanooga: 

While touring the battle area and around Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
several years ago, battlefield guide told story about courier 
dispatch rider who was carrying mail dispatches during the Civil War 
and was shot from his horse. told me, the animal continued its 
destination and delivered the dispatches. The courier was said have 
been member the 2nd Wisconsin Cavalry. monument re- 
putedly was erected Chickamauga Military Park memorialize the 
event. The story has intrigued and would like further information 
and determination whether fact fiction. true, can anyone tell 
me— 

(1) From what point did the rider start, (2) where was going, 
after reaching its destination did the horse return its starting 
point, and (4) what battle was the rider killed? 

Mrs. Mary Saumon 


No. 79—Military Career Joseph Hinds, Infantry: 

English author, Mr. Alfred Duggan, seeking information about 
the Civil War military career his grandfather, Joseph Monroe Hinds, 
who 1861 enlisted the 8th Illinois Infantry. After the fall Vicks- 
burg, Hinds was commissioned second lieutenant, and later was trans- 
ferred the 1st Alabama Cavalry, USA, captain and quartermaster. 
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The regiment was demobilized Huntsville, Alabama, October, 
1865, and Captain Hinds settled Decatur, that state. 
The postwar career Captain Hinds well known: planter 
Alabama; U.S. Consul General Rio Janeiro, Brazil; U.S. Marshal 
for northern Alabama; period residence Argentina; finally re- 
moval the Philippines, where died 1904 while serving post- 
master; and burial Arlington National Cemetery, 


Query: Can any one give information details the military 
Kyrill Schabert 
NOTES 
Ford Motor Will Finance Restoration Lee Chapel: 


Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, has received 
gift $370,000 from the Ford Motor Company Fund which will 
make complete restoration the famous Lee Chapel the 


institution’s campus. This noted structure was recently designated 
the U.S. Department the Interior National Historic Landmark. 
the past has attracted annual flow more than 30,000 visitors. 
Work the restoration will start immediately. Actual restoration 
building will require about eighteen months, but will kept open 
for visitors while restoration under way. 
General Robert Lee was elected president Washington College 
1865, after rejecting offers that would probably have brought 
wealth and greater ease. took office October the same year 
$1,500 year. The college was reopened borrowed funds. 
General Lee the helm, the institution was re-established 
terms administration, enrollment, curriculum, financial resources, 
and reputation surpassing its prewar standing. 
Shortly after assuming the presidency, General Lee drew plans for 
erection chapel for students and faculty. The Victorian-Gothic 


red-brick building was completed 1868, and the General made his 
offices the first-floor level. When died October 12, 1870, his 
body was entombed beneath the chapel, and 1871 the name the 
college was changed Washington and Lee University. 

The Lee Chapel stands today much did General Lee’s time, 
except for extension the rear provide space for Edward Valen- 
tine’s famous recumbent statue Lee. Over the years the building has 
deteriorated considerable degree. Wooden trusses supporting the 
slate roof have sagged and side walls bulged; utilities need modernizing; 
and other repairs are needed. 

The structure houses museum Lee battlefield and family mem- 
orabilia and art collection with many valuable paintings, including 
original portraits George Washington (who gave $50,000 endow- 
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ment 1798), James Madison, General LaFayette, and several Lee. 
Adjacent the museum Lee’s office, unchanged from the time his 
death. Members the family are buried with the General the chapel. 


Frederick, Maryland, Loses Bid for Civil War Ransom: 

Another effort recover reimbursement for the Civil War ransom 
paid General Jubal Early 1864 was lost Frederick, Maryland, 
when subcommittee the Judiciary Committee the House Rep- 
resentatives rendered adverse report. The claim has been presented 
Congress many times—the House itself has lost track the 
but the successive defeats have not stifled the city’s insistence that the 
ransom repaid. Hope springs eternal, and Frederick will try again 
with another Congress. 

When General Early made his raid July, 1864, across Maryland 
toward Washington, Frederick stood his path. July while the 
fight Monocacy was raging, Early made demand the city for 
$200,000 ransom lieu sacking the town and seizing the Federal 
army supplies stored there. raising the money the town fathers went 
the five banks and floated bond issue. The town was saved, but the 
city had debt that hung over until 1951, when the last bond was paid 
off. But the intervening eighty-seven years the city had paid 
interest more than twice the amount the original issue. 

urging its claim, the Frederick representatives cited the historic 
precedents payments Lawrence, Kansas, for its burning Quan- 
trill, and Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, which was burned July 30, 
1864, Brigadier General John McCausland under orders from 
Early), when the city fathers failed refused pay the ransom de- 
manded. The army has consistently opposed reimbursement Fred- 
erick the grounds that the city benefited meeting the demand and 
was not sacked and burned Early’s forces. the latest effort, the 
army also pointed out the time nearly century since the levy was 
laid, that generations had passed while the claim was pending, and 
that sort “statute limitation” had run against it. 


Plaque Unveiled Dr. Mudd Lincoln Conspiracy Case: 

bronze plaque paying tribute Dr. Samuel the physician 
who set the broken leg John Wilkes Booth after the assassination 
Lincoln, was unveiled Key West, Florida, March 11. Convicted 
July, 1865, military commission aiding and abetting the con- 
spirators, Dr. Mudd was sentenced life imprisonment Fort Jeffer- 
son, Dry Tortugas the Gulf Mexico. 

Two years after his imprisonment epidemic yellow fever struck 
Fort Jefferson. After the medical staff there had died were completely 
incapacitated, Dr. Mudd took over. was through his ministrations that 
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over two hundred men were treated and restored health. 1869 
Mudd was pardoned President Andrew and released from 
Fort Jefferson free man. The dedication the plaque was held the 
ninety-second anniversary the release. 

The Old Island Restoration Foundation, Key West, and the Na- 
tional Park Service sponsored the unveiling, which took place the 
East Martello Tower, Civil War fortress Key West. Later the tablet 
was taken Fort Jefferson where, memorial the heroic service, 
was given permanent place the walls. 


Civil War News Gets Big Airing 1961: 

the Civil War centennial opens, the reportage 1861 has taken 
place the big news 1961. Over the country some dozens news- 
papers have established features pages for retelling the war story 
was written reporters and correspondents the field. One the 
pioneers presenting weekly, full-page feature the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, with distribution the Miami News and other allied 
newspapers. The Washington Star carries complete national coverage 
its pages featuring the headline news one hundred years ago. Near- 
every newspaper has featured the events the opening days the 
war special articles. mention only two, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
put out 32-page tabloid section Ohio, while the Louisville Courier- 
Journal issued 110-page magazine section telling the story the war 
Kentucky. 

Industrial and public service utilities companies have not been back- 
ward the Civil War movement. Several special publications have been 
issued different companies, all which tend build public 
interest the centennial events. One the best these, and again 
mention only one, the monthly slick-paper news sheet, the Valley 
News Echo, put out the Potomac Edison System Hagerstown, 
Maryland, and designed especially for circulation the area which 
operates—parts Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and the regions the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers. 

Commercially, several publishers are offering litho-printed facsimiles 
Civil War publications the regular weekly issues. Thus one per- 
mitted follow the unfolding events just the readers did century 
ago such publications the Richmond Enquirer, Weekly, 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, and other group selections, 
such six numbers the Southern News, the counterpart 
and Leslie’s the South. selection highlight numbers 
New York newspapers, the Times, Herald, and Tribune, has also been 
offered, but not continuing weekly issue. 

The reissue has added value the insertion with each 
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issue brief, informal commentary Dr. James Robertson, Jr., 
explaining actions, correcting errors, and identifying persons and events 
sort hindsight preview the reading matter served our 
grandfathers. All this another bit evidence that, after all, the pub- 
lishers really won the war—as also witness the quarterly spate books 
mentioned another section. 


Civil War Colloquium Seton Hall University: 

“The Civil War American Literature” the topic this year the 
third annual Colloquium the Department English, Seton Hall Uni- 
versity, South Orange, New Jersey, which will held Saturday, 
October 28. Professor Edward Byrnes, Colloquium Chairman, will 
pleased hear from any persons who desire participate 
the session. 


Jefferson Davis and the Cabin John Bridge: 

When the historic Cabin John Bridge Washington was constructed 
just before the Civil War, Jefferson Davis was Secretary War. His 
name was duly carved the pillar with the names the designer, 
Captain Meigs the U.S. army, and others. The imposing sand- 
stone and granite arch was the time its construction one the 
longest masonry arches the world with span 220 feet and rise 
57% feet. 

Because its narrow traffic lane some fear has been expressed that 
the old bridge will forced give way modern span, though the 
Capital Planning Commission says such movement contemplated. 
The discussion brought out the fact that the name Jefferson Davis 
had been chiseled out during the Civil War, but was restored 1908, 
forty-six years later, order President Theodore Roosevelt. 

writing this incident (in plea for the preservation the bridge), 
Mrs. Sarah Branham Matthews, Bethesda, Maryland, told the re- 
moval the name Davis, then said: 


When the Civil War came some over-zealous soul removed Jefferson Davis 
name with hammer and chisel. was that condition when little girl 
first saw it. uncle had brought from Georgia home visit our 
National Capital and was determined that should see all the worthwhile 
sights. After marvelous fish dinner old wooden hotel near the bridge, 
long since burned, uncle took the hand and climbed down the 
sides the ravine the base the bridge and pointed out the defaced 
area where the name Davis had been carved. was such pleasure, some 
later, when learned that when Theodore Roosevelt became President 

ordered the name Jefferson Davis put back. paid special visit 
the bridge verify the statement—the name had indeed been restored 
beautifully that one could not see that had ever been defaced. 
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The St. Louis Riots and Capture Camp Jackson: 

Civil war broke St. Louis, Missouri, May 10, 1861—not between 
two armies but between rioting civilians and the Federal troops under 
Captain Nathaniel Lyon, who had forced the surrender the state 
militia encamped the edge the city. eyewitness account the 
events leading the riot the tenth set forth unpublished 
letter written May Alvin Read Boston, Shakesperian actor 
then appearing St. Louis theater, his brother-in-law, Washington 
Allen, Cincinnati, Ohio. The letter now owned Mrs. Irving Judd, 
Cincinnati, and follows: 

May 11, 1861 
BROTHER, 

write the midst fearful scene excitement. Our City has been 
thrown suddenly battlefield. course all will reach you 
but the report eye witness may interest you. Gov. Jackson ordered the 
state troops this district into camps last Monday, tho under the cloak 
“State Militia Encampment.” They are avowed and openly Secessionists, 
many their number having been recruited and mustered into service 
the “Minute Men Quarters” where the flag raised. Passing all that 
over, let come the scene the action. Saturday rumor was afloat 
the morning that the Encamp. troops would attacked the U.S. Forces 
quartered the Arsenal, and demand made for arms there belonging 
the U.S. 

The day before the Steamer “Swan” from brought large number 
cannon 4,000 muskets this port, concealed bbls. purporting 
sugar—all which were taken the Encamp. Capt. Lyon the 
Arsenal seems made demand for the surrender these and other guns 
early the morning they were the property the U.S. were told that 
Genl. (D. M.) Frost replied “come and take them.” 

About Eva heard rushing noise the street. jumped 
opened the window. People were anxiously gazing Pine and Olive Streets 
running from the river back the Encampt. rushed out saw far the 
street long line bayonets bristling the ran 10th St. crossing 
Pine, and there the long line troops each with green sprig attached 
his cap—were marching with heavy tread, everyone with determined 
look bent mission danger. 10th St. far could see was full, 
the troops were filing Market, Olive and Pine all leading the encamp- 
ment. 

ran home great state excitement, with McClannin (my Boston 
friend) another gentleman started for the battleground. When reached 
there say distance near two miles, found the entirely sur- 
rounded four distinct divisions U.S. troops besides being commanded, 
from two elevated positions, cannon already planted, loaded and men 
stationed ready for the word these positions were assumed less 
than twenty minutes. was magnificently done; had idea the extent 
promptness military tactics—and plan warfare until that minute. 
took position near Olive St. where could see the movements. The en- 
campment was beautiful grove. The trees entirely hiding the tents. 
every side were long lines troops drawn ready for the bugle sound 
send forth their shower lead. The aids seen galloping and from 
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Capt. Lyons position the After about half hour suspense 
was murmured through the crowd that had rapidly assembled, that entire 
surrender had been made. Then arose from the troops every hand 
deafening shouts. The troops marched out the camp—first leav- 
ing their arms formed line prisoners war. While the forces 
marched with colors flying; the band played “Star Spangled Banner” 
“Red, White and Blue.” can tell you was scene. The prisoners 
(those who refused take the oath allegiance the U.S.) were placed 
between two lines U.S. troops along Olive St. road, were ready for march 
the Arsenal, some five miles distant the south end the city. then 
left for home, not escaping, however, without little incident occurring 
ourselves. our way over the fields Market St. for the street cars, 
found the piquet guard had been extended, and discovered that were 
prisoners also. The guard took the outer post and explaining the 
officer command that belonged the theater allowed pass. 
impossible describe the state excitement among the people all along 
the route the city—doors and windows all open, anxious faces peering out 
—groups gathered the corners—the whole city looking like expectant 
throng awaiting the approach earthquake swallow them up. God! 
What must the horror war? But the tragedy yet told. 


Here the letter breaks off. completed would relate the story 
the riot that followed the soldiers marched through the streets with 
their prisoners. 

Captain Lyon (he had not yet been given the stars with 
little thought the consequence, marched his prisoners through the 
main section the city, perhaps spectacle. Southern dissidents 
poured into the streets, maddened and resentful. first the secessionists 
contented themselves with hurling insults the Federal troops. Then 
they began throw sticks and stones they worked frenzied 
mob strength. Finally, some shots were fired. The troopers wheeled 
and opened fire their tormentors. When the streets were cleared, 
twenty-eight persons lay dead mortally wounded, four them sol- 
diers Captain Lyon’s command. 

was indeed black day the history St. Louis. The scene was 
repeated the following day, May 11, the day Alvin Read sat down 
write his brother-in-law. Six more persons were added the roll 
dead. Four these were Federal soldiers. 

Late the evening the eleventh, troop German Home Guards 
left the Arsenal, where they had been mustered into U.S. service and 
furnished with arms, and started march through the city. Again the 
mob gathered; man standing the porch church fired pistol; 
soldier was shot and killed sniper shooting from the window 
nearby house. The front the column turned and fired volley, some 
the shots hurtling through their own rear rank, wounding several 
their own men. The mob was quelled, and peace was restored—but the 
war Missouri, bitter, relentless and bloody, had begun. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Hidden Face the Civil War. Otto Eisenschiml. (Indianapolis: 
The Co., 1961. Pp. 319. $5.00) 


going make many people angry. will also shock large 
number buffs from their lethargic acceptance oft-told tales serious 
reflection Civil War history. the informed eventually outnumber the 
irate, then the author will have achieved his primary goal. 

Otto Eisenschiml sense maverick among our leading Civil War 
historians. Through such earlier works Why Was Lincoln Murdered? and 
Why the Civil War? established himself poignant, provocative writer 
who had little respect for popular legend and respect all for senti- 
mentality. This new book, coming the heels his stimulating article 
the September, 1960, issue Civil War History, irrefutable proof that 
crusader for both originality and truth. 

The Hidden Face the Civil War Dr. brushes aside most 
the theories concerning Federal and Confederate leadership. With the eye 
the scientist that is, the author applies laboratory method three 
fields: Northern Over-all Strategy, Confederate Over-all Strategy, and Civil 
War Generals. Prominent figures both sides are placed test tubes, then 
subjected heat that boils away the idolatry, myth, and romanticism sur- 
rounding each. Lastly comes the microscopic analysis the pure homo sa- 
piens. The result times shocking, times revolting, but always interesting 
and stimulating those seeking new insights into field heavily saturated 
with psuedo-historians. 

For example, the downfall the Confederacy came not result 
Sharpsburg Gettysburg faulty management the part Southern 
leaders, but from the Federal blockade that, stumbling fashion, Lincoln 
ultimately effected. The author rough Lincoln, particularly the 
President’s attempts direct military strategy. Many generals, especially 
McClellan, might have fared much better had Lincoln left them alone—or 
had the suggestions such “amateur strategists” Asa Mahan and Anna 
Ella Carroll been followed. Lincoln’s relations with General Henry Hal- 
leck, Dr. states bluntly: “Although soon saw through Halleck’s 
utter incompetence, kept him on, perhaps remind himself how obtuse 
major generals could be.” 

Southern leaders fare better under the author’s scrutiny. Jefferson Davis 
was tragic failure” who “left behind him unbroken record errors and 
lost opportunities.” But, the author quick concede, man who could 
bear gallantly under misfortune must have had some greatness him, 
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his many adverse traits notwithstanding.” Those adverse traits are discussed 
great length. 

wartime capitals Washington and Richmond both were detriments 
their respective sides. Being native Danville, this reviewer cannot but 
agree that, some Old Dominion city had selected for national head- 
quarters, more defensible city the interior such Lynchburg Danville 
would have saved the Confederacy many headaches. 

The third section the book—“Civil War Generals”—will undoubtedly 
stir the greatest reaction. Rating commanders star system from plus 
five minus one, Dr. Eisenschiml cuts down many the leading 
combatants. Federal commander rates either the top two grades: 
George Thomas and Fitz John Porter are considered dependable; Grant 
barely rates above failure class that includes Halleck and Burnside. the 
Confederate side, Bedford Forrest takes top laurels (“military ability near 
genius”), followed closely Stonewall Jackson. Joseph Johnston and Long- 
street rate two stars for competency. Lee and Beauregard repose the 
“erratic” class, and Braxton Bragg flunks the course. 

unanimity agreement disagreement will greet The Hidden Face 
the Civil War; controversial content, will received the reading 
public. Perhaps the book iconoclastic, even bit debunking. Yet the same 
time work careful thought and deep research. such—and its 
captious nature notwithstanding—it needed shot the arm furthering 
more careful study our nation’s critical hour. 


James RoBERTSON, 
State University 


The Real Abraham Lincoln. Reinhard Luthin. Introduction 
Allan Nevins. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
xviii, 778. $10.00. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN once observed that biographies are not only “misleading, 
but false.” The biographer, said, magnifies the perfections his hero, and 
suppresses his imperfections. Ironically, Lincoln more than any other Amer- 
ican has been victimized the tendencies biographical writing against 
which warned. quite certain that would not recognize himself 
all the virtue and genius that have been attributed him during the century 
since his assassination. recognized his limitations, and was this and not 
superior virtue that eventually gave him whatever distinction attained. 
Lincoln was political being. maneuvered throughout his years national 
prominence the context political necessity, not abstract principle. His 
success party leader and wartime President lay his extreme practicality. 

Within the Lincoln literature, especially that the last quarter century, 
there much rare excellence, for Lincoln and the exciting world which 
lived have attracted the energies many the nation’s distinguished 
historians. The Real Abraham Lincoln adds more than cubit the already 
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considerable stature its author student Lincoln, attained through 
earlier studies Lincoln’s 1860 campaign and his patronage policies 
President. This volume not original its realism, for most its judgments 
have been widely accepted for generation. Its uniqueness rests rather its 
methodology. his effort discover the real Lincoln, the author has focused 
all significant evidence each point dispute the Lincoln story. This 
permits impressive review the Lincoln sources. The author traces many 
the Lincoln legends from their beginnings after Lincoln’s death when 
enthusiasts were willing believe anything that suggested Lincoln’s superior 
human qualities. Whereas his own conclusions differ imperceptibly from 
those other scholars, his device presenting the countering evidence re- 
minds the reader the vast amount legend and conjecture with which the 
serious student Lincoln must contend. 

This biography reveals throughout the two decades preparation and 
effort that have gone into its creation. cuts broad swath through excit- 
ing and significant era the nation’s history, often encompassing men and 
events only remotely connected with Lincoln’s career. Its chronological or- 
ganization has forced the author resort considerable repetition main- 
tain the strands his many themes. Some repetition was undoubtedly un- 
avoidable, but much appears excessive. The book without documen- 
tation, but the author, addition his general essay Lincoln authorities, 
has included bibliographical essay for each chapter. These suggest detail 
the precise sources involved the construction the book. The narrative 
generally does justice the many dramatic episodes Lincoln’s life. the 
style somewhat uneven, never confused. Finally, the volume achieves 
the ambitions its author, for reveals, within the limitations historical 
evidence, the “real Abraham Lincoln.” 


GRAEBNER 
University 


Inferno Petersburg. Henry Pleasants, Jr., and George Straley. 
(Philadelphia: Chilton Co., 1961. Pp. 181. $3.95.) 


Wuenever the forward progress army temporarily halted, there 
effort thrust the flank its opponent retain the initiative and con- 
tinue the forward drive. When this too frustrated the need for men and 
the time factor, the only dimensions left are over and under. 

During the Civil War, aeronautics was practically nil and had been grossly 
neglected since 1862. The only avenue left the Union troops front 
Petersburg was straight through the Confederate line. portion that 
line could momentarily paralyzed the line could breached and Peters- 
burg would fall. Hence the idea tunnel under and destroy the closest Con- 
federate position means mining evolved. their book, Inferno 
Petersburg, Henry Pleasants, Jr., and George Straley endeavor present 


the story the Crater. 
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Although the book well written and very readable, should noted 
that more biography Colonel Henry Pleasants, with emphasis his 
very important part the planning and construction the mine, than 
study the “inferno Petersburg.” Readability not enough. suffers 
from malady which prevalent Civil War books now being published: 
lack research depth. The authors did not deep enough into the 
facts the story surrounding the Crater. Their surface mining adequate 
for some; however, does not present the true and complete picture. 
great deal more could have been told from both sides. From letter dated 
July 12, 1864, know the Confederates were countermining. They had 
extended two mines from Pegram’s Battery, which passed either side 
the Union mine. When the mine exploded, destroyed Pegram No. but 
did not destroy Pegram No. mention made Sergeant Smyth, 
who was charge Confederate detail down Pegram No. when the 
mine exploded. The sergeant and his men lived report the effects the 
blast. 

The authors not deal with the aftermath the Crater. They fail 
mention either the Confederate efforts locate the Union tunnel the east 
edge the Crater the Confederate effort set off charge their mine 
Gracie’s Salient August Ironically enough, the mine was charged but 
failed off because three the four fuses went out, and the fourth was 
defective. The testimony before the Committee the Conduct the War 
was not effectively used, while much information the Official Records was 
neglected. 

This book basically revised edition The Tragedy the Crater 
Henry Pleasants, Jr., published 1938. With the exception that contains 
more detailed biography Colonel Pleasants, and some academic interro- 
gation red tape and the army high command, the main portion this 
book generally the same information that appears the earlier volume. 
adds nothing new the current literature the Crater. 

North Carolina Confederate Centennial Commission 


Charles Francis Adams: 1807-1886. Martin Duberman. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 525. 


sets the tone his biography, Charles Francis Adams: 
1807-1886, the first sentence rather unfortunate introduction. His 
subject, writes, “was not the sort man who easily enlisted loyalties 
engaged the affections.” For almost 400 pages text the author drives this 
point home. Adams constantly represented man “reserved and austere 
having little charm magnetism”; “cold, fastidious [with] aloof, 
formal manners”; lacks originality, narrow, complacent, conservative, 
and introverted; and lives comfortably “almost monotonous adherence 
society’s conventions.” conscientious man, man stern integrity, im- 
personal candor and solid convictions, Dr. Duberman’s Adams; but 
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also inescapably bore, with intellect more ponderous than imaginative. 
His achievements stemmed more from the honest and strenuous application 
superbly balanced mind succession limited problems than from 
innate characteristics brilliance and vision. 

This image Adams character etched cold stone the traditional 
one, and here reproduced faithfully; but like many images largely 
myth. Adams was fact essentially human, man with full quota 
passions and prejudices and deep perceptions who developed iron self- 
control only through constant inward struggle. had periods mental 
torment and deep despair, anyone who will read his diary and personal 
correspondence for the period the Trent affair cau readily ascertain. Genu- 
ine humor, usually acerbic, occasionally broke through studied reserve into 
his conversations and writings. was not all placid man but had 
temper easily roused; was capable sustaining antagonisms 
grimly and mercilessly prosecuting them. Although his joyous moments were 
never boisterously manifested, did occasion experience profound ela- 
tion. for his shallowness, one has only read his incisive analyses 
European politics the form periodic reports the Secretary State 
during his London mission and place these reports against the background 
subsequent developments European history become persuaded his 
vision and mental acumen. 

That Dr. Duberman has failed catch the essence Adam’s personality 
this, the first full-length scholarly biography ever published about this 
son and grandson American presidents, the book’s chief fault. Its virtues, 
however, are many: solid and extensive research combines with judicious 
selection and careful analysis give the volume distinction and character 
history. The book written with restraint and simplicity, but not always with 
the clarity one might expect one who had lived for several years close 
proximity the Adams style. For Adams have written the jargon found 
the top page 267, for example, would almost unbelievable. 

Verdict: thorough and eminently serviceable biography notable 
American. 

FERRIS 
University Southwestern Louisiana 


Rebellion Missouri: 1861. Hans Christian Adamson. (Philadelphia: 
The Chilton Co., 1961. Pp. xix, 305. $5.00.) 


“REBELLION 1861” the third and best story American 
hero, General Nathaniel Lyon. The others were eulogistic, written the 
stilted and artificial speech the and unobtainable. this new 
treatment Colonel Adamson, who directed the writing all the human- 
interest history the Army Air Forces World War II, ably presents Lyon 
daring political and military leader Missouri during the first months 
the Civil War. His political leadership courageous, his military leadership 
reckless, albeit brave and effective. 
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Less than three months elapsed from the time Lyon seized the initiative 
St. Louis until sacrificed himself battle. The climax that whirlwind 
campaign came August 10, 1861. The scene was the crest scrub oak 
hill, twelve miles southwest Springfield, overlooking Wilson’s Creek, 
tributary the James Branch White River. Here Lyon elected play 
the role captain infantry and throw away his life for the cause 
espoused. The Confederate forces possessed the field after the battle and 
owned victory; however, despite General Sterling Price’s strong prodding, 
Benjamin McCulloch refused follow and the Southern ad- 
vantage frittered away. 

Lyon’s efforts Missouri were significant the outcome the war. 
secured the Union the important river city St. Louis and its arsenal, re- 
lieved the state capital Jefferson City secessionist Governor Claiborne 
Jackson and the pro-Southern legislature, insured the navigability the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Upper Mississippi rivers, and kept the faith with loyal 
Union citizens the West. 

Although Lyon’s actions ultimately retained Missouri the Union, his 
death Wilson’s Creek bore heavily the conscience the Lincoln govern- 
ment. Congress went far pass joint resolution—and declared the 
battle Wilson’s Creek Federal victory won under the leadership Lyon. 

The author expertly re-examines the sanguinary battle Wilson’s Creek. 
This timely light the recent Congressional action creating this hal- 
lowed ground National Battlefield Park. Moreover, the author demonstrates 
the exactness his research refusing cast scapegoat the hapless 
and unlucky Federal general, Franz Sigel. 

splendid bibliography and index are included volume that belongs 
the ever increasing Civil War bookshelf. 

Springfield, Missouri 


Colonel Edward Baker: Lincoln’s Constant Ally. Harry Blair 
and Rebecca Tarshis. (Portland: Oregon Historical Society, 1960. Pp. 
xiii, 283. $6.50. 


that considerable research has been done the authors 
preparing this book. Each chapter documented, pertinent illustrations ap- 
pear, and both appendix and appropriate index are included. 

The work less biography, however, than account the general 
history period. And general history the treatment sketchy. People, 
places, and events move rapid succession and only too frequently are 
neither identified with, nor related to, the main biographical theme. This 
weakness does not mean that reader interest lags, that the content ir- 
relevant. the contrary, the authors are skilled their selection colorful 
events: the Mexican War, the activities the Vigilance Committee San 
Francisco, the inauguration President Lincoln, etc. Yet the fact remains 
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that the changing emphasis causes the central theme suffer because 
assigned repeatedly secondary role. 

regrettable that the authors failed give title each the fifteen 
chapters. This limitation creates confusion and becomes all the more pro- 
nounced because the absence smooth style which could serve con- 
nect and establish chapter relationships. There also explanation 
why the authors made use the same methodology writing Appendix 
(theme, footnotes, documentation, etc.) that they used for writing the regular 
chapters. would appear more appropriate therefore for Appendix 
appear additional chapter. 

Appendix the authors included four Baker’s speeches. How why 
these particular ones were selected not revealed nor the original source 
identified from which three were taken. The exception was the fourth speech, 
the Atlantic Cable Address, phonographically reported for publication the 
Sacramento Daily Union and appearing therein September 30, 1858. 

Though the subject matter the book arranged chronologically there 
are many gaps which need filled and expanded. This true with respect 
early life, his relationship with Lincoln and especially 
with reference the period from June, 1852, August, 1857, when Baker 
was resident California. 

page 114, the authors assert that “it was Baker who did most make 
possible the Republican victory the Pacific Coast states [in the election 
1860] and keep them the Union.” Such statement appears ill-advised 
and fails take into consideration numerous facts: that time secession 
was not fait accompli any state; January, 1860, California’s Governor 
John Weller had stated the legislature that case war the state would 
not either the North the South; the Fort Sumter incident was yet 
months away; there was present both Oregon and California strong op- 
position Baker; and, finally, once the war had begun the tremendous con- 
tributions the Union cause that were forthcoming from California 
would serve challenge and discredit the claim that the authors set forth. 


Leo 
San Jose State College 


The Crusade against Slavery, 1830-1860. Louis Filler. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. Pp. xvii, 218. $5.00.) 


NOT concerned directly with the Civil War the stu- 
dents that war who are interested the causative factors will find just the 
work needed Dr. carefully compiled survey the antislavery 
movement. Overshadowing all other issues and disagreements, the sound and 
fury raised the opponents slavery, and the issues aroused that basic 
question, unquestionably contributed heavily—if not preponderantly—to the 


division and hostility between the sections. 


Dr. Filler has directed his study antislavery humanitarian reform 
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movement which burgeoned into crusade that was sometimes unwise, 
responsible, and ill-directed, though its ideals were the highest level. 
covers the entire field the myriad sects, parties, splinter groups, and 
radicals, well the unorganized masses who mildly opposed the institution 
for conscience’ sake. Not all who opposed slavery were abolitionists, and not 
all agreed means and methods. 

There were the Garrisonians—the noisy, radical group which best known, 
whose vitriolic writings and preachings enraged the South; the moral and 
political abolitionists—antislavery advocates varying degrees and beliefs, 
even anti-Negro colonization societies and political organizations, down 
(according point view) the forthright armed raids John 
Brown. Over the years the outpourings the radicals and the intervention 
force, well the encouragement and assistance given escaped slaves, 
made terrific impact the public mind, particularly the South, creating 
climate distrust, hate, and political contention. Inescapably, the anti- 
slavery agitation had much with dividing the country and paving the 
road war. 

The survey the tumultuous and crucial period under study not only con- 
siders the impact the antislavery movement but takes into account the 
related political, social, and economic problems, which many phases 
stemmed from the slavery system. 

Dr. Filler, who professor American civilization Antioch College, 
has produced provocative original work with many new evaluations the 
multitude characters who were leaders the reform movement, and the 
heroes arid martyrs the crusade, set fresh historical perspective. His 
conclusions are his own, soundly arrived at, though all readers may not 
agreement with him. For the student the work has added values the 
copious footnotes and references, and the twenty-two pages annotated 
bibliography; what important, adequately indexed. 

Charleston, West Virginia 


Matthew Fontaine Maury and Joseph Henry: Scientists the Civil 
War. Patricia Jahns. (New York: Hastings House, 1961. Pp. xii, 
308. $5.95. 


Maury and Joseph Henry placed all men their debt their 
laborious, painstaking efforts observation, scientific experimentation, dis- 
covery, invention, and record-keeping. provide biography these no- 
table scientists worthy objective. 

The volume hand sketches the career each man. Maury moves from 
his proud Virginia-Tennessee beginnings through his sailing days, his great 
years Washington charting the winds and currents the oceans from the 
naval reports insisted upon receiving, his frustrated efforts for the Con- 
federacy Richmond and England, and the bitter, postwar decline. Henry 
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rises from his indifferent upstate New York origin through the fascinating 
years experiment and invention (electromagnet and forerunner the 
telegraph, among others), the quiet period scientific pursuits Princeton, 
and the great years organizer the Smithsonian, guide and stimulator 
other scientific seekers and inventors. 

The main outlines the story are here. But difficulties arise, partly from 
the pattern the author sets for her book. Jumping back and forth alternate 
chapters between Henry and Maury undermines any cohesive unity the 
work. The men’s “times” are frequently and colorfully interjected—often, 
seems, simply for the purpose creating atmosphere but with the disturbing 
effect distracting and confusing the reader. 

Method investigation and use sources also raise questions. Heavy 
reliance placed secondary sources, some, like de- 
bunking New American History, dubious quality. While the Washington 
Star and some other primary sources have been used, examination manu- 
script materials limited largely Henry’s papers and his daughter’s diary. 
Surely the Huntington collection the correspondence long-time 
Smithsonian assistant William Rhees would have been helpful. Most ev- 
idence accepted the author face value without attempt critical 
analysis. Imprecise footnote references, relatively few number, give only 
last name most cases, facts publication, and page citations 
only occasionally. 

Unfortunately, errors fact (Lee won Antietam asserted 182), 
unsupported value judgments (“the ridiculous tenets the Compromise 
1850,” 105), and patent naiveté many historical matters occur with 
disturbing frequency. seemingly forced jollity and perkiness style, too 
often blended with careless proofreading, further mar the volume. desire 
capitalize the current popular interest all things scientific and Civil 
War-ish valid excuse. Penetrating, solid biographies Henry and Maury 
still remain written. 


Los Angeles State College 
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Mississippi the Confederacy. volumes, boxed. Volume They 
Saw It. Edited John Bettersworth; Volume II: Seen Retro- 
spect. Edited James Silver. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. 362; xx, 319. $10.00. 


all commonwealths would follow example and initiate 
state history such contained these two volumes, the Civil War cen- 
tennial would truly lasting value. the first, comprehensive state 
history appear these commemorative years, Mississippi the 
federacy will become model for similar enterprises other states. And 
well should. This popular and superficially written history. Rather, 
detailed study, painstakingly compiled two established historians, and 
based almost entirely manuscripts, newspapers, and printed primary 
sources. Volume Dr. Bettersworth allows Mississippians recount the 
war they lived day day. Dr. Silver Volume likewise relies per- 
sonal narratives, but utilizes postwar reminiscences tell story 
home and the battlefields. Included also the second volume are mono- 
graphs specific aspects the state’s history such well-known acade- 
micians Bell Wiley, Merton Coulter, and Thomas Clark. The 
only blemish superb study the lack index and bibliography. 
Otherwise, this handsome set qualifies ably one the finest publications 
emerge recent months. 


The American Civil War. Earl Schenck Miers. (New York: Golden 
Press, 1961. Pp. $15.00. 


one the most handsome volumes appear Civil War bookshelves, 
Earl Miers and Golden Press have collaborated what they truthfully term 
(in the subtitle): popular illustrated history the years 1861-1865 
seen the artist-correspondents who were there.” This study contains 
hundreds drawings from Weekly, Frank Leslie’s News- 
paper, the files Currier Ives, and other, similar sources. Reproduction 
superb; many the cuts have been colored enhance their detail; and 
others are reproduced against colored backdrop that gives unusual and 
catching hue every page. Linking each the other fast-moving and 
well-written narrative Mr. Miers, one our more popular historians. 
readers will bear mind whom the drawings were done, and that they 
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reflect sentiments simultaneously propagandistic, glorifying, and inaccurate, 


they will derive vivid picture the feelings and experiences inherent 
any civil war. This study assuredly superior any other that has relied 
woodcuts and etchings. Both author and publisher have gone great and 
commendable lengths produce work that does credit its subjects. 


Chickamauga: Bloody Battle the West. Glenn Tucker. (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1961. Pp. 448. 


the never ending uproar over the sanguinity and consequences An- 
tietam and Gettysburg, too many people tend either overlook belittle 
the great battles the Western theater. The two-day engagement waged 
the woods north Georgia was such great battle. Its casualties were 
staggering, its participants were heroic, and its after-effects were fully 
important most conflicts around the Potomac. After scoring two resounding 
successes with High Tide Gettysburg and Hancock the Superb, Glenn 
Tucker has crossed the mountains recount detail the September, 1863, 
collision between the armies Rosecrans and Bragg. Everything here 
and skillfully told: the deployments, Longstreet’s breakthrough, 
rocklike stand, the indecisions the two commanders critical periods. Also 
included are personal, intimate episodes that give life and drama battles 
too often treated chess games played with inanimate pawns. Chickamauga 


superb military history, and another feather Glenn his- 
torical cap. 


Beefsteak Raid. Edward Boykin. (New York: Funk Wagnalls, 
1960. Pp. 305. $4.95. 


With the renaissance interest the Civil War, especially the dare- 
devil exploits both blue and gray, was almost inevitable that someone 
sooner later would pounce the Beefsteak Raid Wade Hampton and 
develop full narrative from it. Edward Boykin has done this with his third 
volume the field Civil War history. The story merits attention, for 
crammed with pity, excitement, and color. Leaving Lee’s starving army 
September 16, 1864, Hampton and his horsemen swooped down 
supply base, pilfered 2,468 beeves right under the noses the Federal army, 
and herded them into the Confederate lines the delight impoverished 
graycoats. Lincoln himself was forced concede grudgingly, “It was the 
slickest piece cattle stealing ever heard of.” Boykin captures all the 
drama and heroics the raid. quotes widely from contemporary sources 
his comprehensive story. view that, indeed unfortunate that 
(or the publisher) did not document the narrative and make scholarly 


tool well fast-moving and highly interesting narrative. 
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The Attitude Tennesseans toward the Union, 1847-1861. Mary 
Emily Robertson Campbell. (New York: Vantage Press, 1961. Pp. 308. 
$4.50. 


This heavily documented study evolved from the dissertation 
Vanderbilt University. The story familiar one most Civil War buffs, for 
few any states were actively split over slavery and secession was 
Tennessee. Opposing the proslave and Confederate sentiments Middle 
and West Tennessee were the abolitionist, Republican elements mountain- 
ous East Tennessee. the war that followed, was inevitable that Tennessee 
troops would fight both sides. Why this divided feeling existed, and how 
developed into hatred bitter enough pit neighbor against neighbor, are 
the themes this rather slow reading work. While the study treats only 
prewar events one state, the actions and emotions Tennesseans the 


were indicative the differences that ultimately bisected the nation 
1861. 


Under the Flag the Nation: Diaries and Letters Yankee Volunteer 
the Civil War. Owen Hopkins. Edited Otto Bond. 
bus: Ohio State University Press, 1961. Pp. xi, 308. $5.00. 


Owen Hopkins was seventeen years old when, filled with youthful 
exuberance, went off war member the 42nd Ohio Infantry. 
Prompted sense duty “to enlist under the flag the Nation,” par- 
ticipated the Cumberland and Vicksburg campaigns, then served gar- 
rison duty Mississippi and Tennessee until the close the war. His modest 
military career contained two journals and large collection letters 
(which deserve more annotation and certainly merit index). The young 
Ohioan did not write with the vividness Abner Small with the keen 
insight John Bell, but his letters cast much light the experiences 
and feelings the common Billy Yank. They are above average for descrip- 
tions camp life and soldier antics. And they are fitting tribute the 
thousands unpretentious Buckeyes who served with honor and humility. 


Present for Mr. Lincoln. Alexander Lawrence. (Macon, Ga.: 
The Ardivan Press, 1961. Pp. $21. 


December 22, 1864, Major General William Sherman wired President 
Abraham Lincoln: beg present you Christmas Gift, the City 
Savannah with 150 heavy guns and plenty ammunition; and also about 
25,000 bales Cotton.” All students the Civil War know Savannah 
Georgia’s chief port and the target for Sherman’s March the Sea. Yet 
Savannah endured much more than investment Sherman’s blue plague. 
For four years, the author states his preface, “the city fought micro- 
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cosmic war its own, relying considerable extent upon its own man- 
power, initiative and resources.” This the story Savannah the Civil 
War. product prodigious research, recounts largely the words 
local citizens the trials and tribulations proud old city, and its protective 
forts, Pulaski and McAllister. Without exception, this the best urban history 
Civil War town appear the past five years. recommended 
such. 


Colin McRae: Confederate Financial Agent. Charles Davis. 
(Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Co., 1961. Pp. 101. 


era such magnitudinous scope the Civil War, was almost in- 
evitable that many men who contributed much would relegated the 
obscurity history. Such man was Colin McRae, whose services the 
Confederacy have been woefully neglected for almost century. Scotch 
descent, McRae served Mississippi both houses Congress the prewar 
years. helped the formation the Confederacy’s provisional govern- 
ment; then, rather rapid order, this unpretentious man laid the groundwork 
for the defenses Mobile, established the famous Selma, Alabama, arsenal, 
and served Confederate agent abroad until the end the war. was 
successful the last-named endeavor the extent that Confederate bonds 
increased value overseas even while Confederate armies were suffering 
setbacks home. With few available sources and little pomp, Charles Davis 
has recounted career. Simply written and comprehensive pos- 
sible, this study not only characteristic the subject but also pays over- 
due homage silent and faithful servant who, like many his class, 


was overshadowed men higher station (and oftentimes lesser accomp- 


Father Children: Michigan Episodes the Civil War. 
Frank Woodford. Wayne State University Press, 1961. Pp. 
xiv, 305. $6.50. 


this volume Frank Woodford, Detroit newspaperman, has put together 
collection reminiscences, anecdotes, and tales relative Michigan 
the Civil War. Gleaned from wide variety sources, the material natural- 
diverse quality; indeed, some the stories perhaps have air un- 
authenticity. work where subject material continually shuffled, 
index becomes necessity. The lack one here seriously hampers the use- 
fulness the book researchers and serious students the period. the 
other hand, the author displays highly readable style recounting many 
interesting aspects Michigan’s role the war. Onto the stage come Generals 
Custer, Israel Richardson, Orlando Willcox, plus Sarah Emma Edmonds and 


host others who merit publicity and appraisal. Mr. Woodford has pre- 
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sented well-deserved tribute Midwestern state whose sons and 
ters were ever conspicuous the preservation the Union. 


The Life and Works John Hay, 1838-1905. (Providence: Brown Uni- 
versity, 1961. Pp. xii, 51. $2.00.) 


1958 Brown University exhibited superb collection letters and 
one its distinguished alumni, John Hay. This slim volume contains the 
letters and excerpts Hay’s writings that were displayed. Although Hay 
best remembered the secretary Abraham Lincoln, also enjoyed 
outstanding career American diplomat and Secretary State. The volume 
therefore treats events throughout the last half the nineteenth century. 
substantiates the established picture unassuming and devoted public 
servant, and times gives more intimate picture Hay than historians 
generally present. This commemorative booklet was not intended 
biography Hay; rather, was meant simply show some the aspects 


great American’s life. this endeavor, Brown University was highly 
successful. 


Army Life Black Regiment. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. In- 
troduction Howard Mumford Jones. (East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xvii, 235. $4.50.) 


First published 1870, this volume excellent treatise Negro 
soldiers the Civil War. The author was Boston-born Harvard graduate 
who attained measure prewar fame minister and abolitionist. left 
the pulpit join the Union armies, and 1862—with some misgivings—he 
took command the South Carolina Volunteers—the first slave regiment 
mustered into Federal service. His autobiography lacks military detail, yet 
more than compensates for this void with humor, insight, and occasional 
essay human philosophy times crisis. This new edition should have 
been annotated, and more comprehensive index would have enhanced the 
work. Nevertheless, Michigan State University Press deserves thanks for 


making available again one the scarcer, better Northern narratives the 
war. 


Letters New Market Cadet. Beverly Stanard. Edited John 
Barrett and Robert Turner, Jr. (Chapel Hill: University North 
Carolina Press. Pp. xxiv, 70. $3.50.) 


Beverly Stanard Orange County, Virginia, was eighteen years old when 
1863 entered the Virginia Military Institute cadet. year later 
was dead, one ten youths killed the charge 209 yelling cadets the 
battle New Market. This small volume contains seventeen letters written 
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home while was cadet, plus two short essays and fragmentary com- 
muniques relative his death. For the most part, the letters treat cadet 
life, rumors military activity the Valley, and those personal notes charac- 
teristic any chronicler. these the editors have added notes and long 
introduction. The sum total sketchy and means the class such 
collections the Blackford letters. Yet unusual work for the insight 
provides into young Confederate who yearned for battle—only die 
his first engagement. 


Sherman: Soldier, Realist, American. Liddell Hart. (New York: 
Frederick Praeger, 1960. Pp. viii, 456. $7.50, cloth; $1.95, paper. 


dozen Americans had penned biographies “Cump” Sherman when, 
1929, the British student military strategy Liddell Hart came forward 
with study that surpassed them all. Even today challenged only the 
late Lloyd Lewis’ biography, Sherman: Fighting Prophet. (In Civil War his- 
toriography debate still persists over which the two works the superior.) 
Hart was one the first writers believe strongly that the struggle the 
was decided largely the West—by Grant’s campaigns general and 
Sherman’s Georgia campaign particular. emphasized the role Sher- 
man railroad general; and perhaps underestimated “Uncle Billy’s” role 
railroad wrecker. Staunchly his approach (his account 
the burning Columbia about impartial the congressional tirades 
Thaddeus Stevens), Hart tended also veer into tangents activity with 
which Sherman was not connected. Yet his biography among the most far- 
sighted studies Federal commanders existence, and Praeger deserves 
commendation for making available again both paperback and hard 
covers. 


Lincoln/Davis: The House Divided. David Lindsey. (Cleveland: 
Howard Allen, Inc., 1960. Pp. 186. $3.25, cloth; $1.95, paper. 


this volume for the “Men and Issues American History” series Dr. 
Lindsey compares the problems faced the two chief executives well 
the policies each devised meet pressing needs and national crises. 
introductory section treats the background the two men, plus the twenty- 
year drift the nation into civil war. The author then sets the stage 
describing and sometimes contrasting the ideas and beliefs Lincoln and 
Davis. discussing such issues slavery, the tariff, individual liberties, and 
reconstruction, Dr. Lindsey prudently lets each man voice his own views. 
Much the material therefore comes from the speeches and writings 
these two stalwarts. The result work far superior recent and highly 
publicized comparative study Lincoln and Davis. More important: fosters 


many ideas and hypotheses that doubt will themselves become subjects 


future works. 
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Two Flags Flying. Donald Sobol. (New York: Platt Munk, 
Pp. 216. 


Although gauged for younger readers than the average Civil War buff, 
this volume will some interest many who prefer history 
ical doses. The author (who first entered the field with The Lost Dispatch, 
top-seller juvenile lists) has taken twenty-five figures from the North 
and like number from the South and has re-created incident that best 
characterizes the career personality each. Lincoln and Grant, Davis and 
Lee, Sherman, Jackson, Thomas, Early—all are here, plus such obscure but 
interesting figures Lowe, Kate Chase, Belle Boyd, Jed Hotchkiss, 
and Bennett Young. Supplementing each three-page essay are pen drawings 
the subject and some related scene. Two Flags Flying excellent reading 


for teen-agers—and for parents who may neophytes the field Civil 
War history. 


Fort Worth the Civil War. James Farber. (Belton, Texas: Peter 
Hansbrough Bell Press, 1961. Pp. 59. $2.50.) 


This slim volume contains nine articles originally published the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. The author popular writer who first entered the 
Civil War field with light study, Texas, C.S.A. The nine monographs con- 
tained herein reveal some the high lights and humor Fort Worth during 
the war years, and pen sketches supplement much the text. the writing 
the articles the author did not strive for scholarship and deep research, but 
rather present fresh and entertaining peeks into the past famous Texas 
city. readers will bear that mind, the work will yield those fruits for which 
was intended. The price listed above for the hard-cover edition; paper- 
backs are also available from the publisher. 


September Echoes: Study the Maryland Campaign 1862. 
John Schildt. (Middletown, Md.: The Valley Register, 1960. Pp. 
viii, 140. $2.50.) 


Using lengthy quotations from the sources, and reinforcing his work with 
many illustrations from more comprehensive works, Mr. Schildt has put 
together handy reference tool any buff tourist who visits the valley 
the Antietam. The study aims more presenting views and observations 
than does evaluating all that transpired and around Sharpsburg. Much 
the material was gleaned from Freeman, Battles and Leaders, and the OR. 
Consequently, the generals who participated that September, 1862, cam- 
paign considerable talking. One particular section which may arouse strong 
endorsement rebuttal the author’s defense the Barbara Fritchie story. 
Other tidbits information round out the chronological narrative. Lack 
index restricts the usefulness study hampered total reliance 
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secondary sources. However, handbook for following army movements 
through complex campaign, this work has real merit. 


The Liberty Line: The Legend the Underground Railroad. Larry 
Gara. (Lexington: University Kentucky Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 201. $5.00.) 


For years historians and writers have tended consider the underground 
railroad for runaway slaves “one the greatest forces that brought the 
Civil War.” Postwar abolitionist writers went out their way magnify 
the extent and content this activity; relatively few persons bothered 
refute such beliefs, the importance the underground railroad the coming 
war customarily regarded almost equal Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
mad John Brown. this first modern, scholarly investigation the under- 
ground railroad, Professor Gara challenges the legend. And adroitly 
presents his case that the legend may quickly pass into deserved oblivion. 
His thesis that organized, wide-scale system existed for harboring fugitive 
slaves. runaway Negro received any aid, adds, was temporary and 
spontaneous. This book may rub Northern fanatics the wrong way, yet 
provides the first wholesome diet subject that has long reposed 
state analytical famine. 


Those 163 Days. John Gibson. (New York: Coward-McCann, 
1961. Pp. 317. $5.75.) 


Numerous Northern studies have with drama and finesse told the story 
Sherman’s march from Atlanta Durham Station. Candidly have they pointed 
out the impact the campaign the Confederacy, the mobility the 
Federal army, and the necessity for “living off the country.” Now respected 
Southerner replies with the most thoroughly researched study Sherman’s 
march appear recent months. Mr. Gibson does not like Sherman. Using 
“terror weapon war,” “was unnecessarily cruel, bringing hunger 
and misery innocent people.” Relying almost entirely primary sources, 
the author painstakingly pursues the Federals through Georgia and the Car- 
olinas. spares depredations indecencies from the reader. Void foot- 
notes, the work does contain good index (though Danville, Va., again 
placed North Carolina) and needed, critical bibliography. This scintil- 
lating and poignant study that may well open the dikes for flood rebuttals 
devoted Shermanites. powerfully good reading, its prejudices not- 
withstanding. 


Ride War: The History the First New Jersey Cavalry. Henry 
Pyne. Edited Earl Schenck Miers. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1961. Pp. xxxiii, 340. 


After the Civil War several veterans were commissioned write their reg- 
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iments’ histories; others undertook such projects labors love. Chaplain 
Henry Pyne must numbered among the latter. Originally published 
1871, his chronicle the New Jersey Cavalry became more auto- 
biography wartime service. Possessed both vividness and humor, 
has been one the more consulted thousands soldiers’ narratives. 
was unusually good reporter who proved adept recounting battles 
was narrating such events the capture some Mosby’s troopers 
while they were engaged extracurricular activities with women question- 
able virtues. Rutgers University Press has completely reset Pyne’s memoirs 
this new edition. also deserves praise for its choice editor. Earl 
Miers not only added long introduction the work but also went great 
lengths include copious notes. Why the publishers would put much work 
into book and then omit index mystery. But for this weakness, Ride 
War excellent and deserving reprint. 


Walt Civil War. Edited Walter Lowenfels. (New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1961. Pp. xvi, 335. $5.00.) 


exalted reputation did Walt Whitman achieve the fields American 
prose and poetry that his humane work the Civil War was understandably 
overlooked. Yet few civilians displayed much diligence to, and sympathy 
for, the steady stream wounded soldiers who trickled into Washington. 
Whitman planned but never got around publishing his reminiscences 
the sectional conflict. remained for Walter Lowenfels, long-time admirer 
and himself noted writer, the job for him. Contained this anthology 
are essays, excerpts from letters, and forty-seven Whitman’s Civil War 
poems. With exceptional skill the editor has woven articulate prose and 
beautiful verses together into literary drama that must rank with such giants 
John Body. Sixteen pen sketches the wartime contemporary 
Winslow Homer further enhance the narrative. Whitman had the genius for 
kindling the spirit and the emotions with his writings. That ability better 
evidenced than this volume. 


